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A typical  scene  encountered  in  an  outdoor  environment  where  the  luminance 
varies  over  a wide  range  (e.  g.  exceeding  lOOdB)  needs  an  ultra-wide  dynamic  range 
imager.  However,  for  conventional  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers,  if  the  integration  time 
is  too  long  then  the  brighter  pixels  will  saturate  and  if  the  integration  time  is  too  short 
then  the  darker  pixels  will  be  swamped  in  noise.  This  voltage-based  sampling  technique 
inherently  has  a low  dynamic  range. 

In  this  dissertation,  a two-degrees  of  freedom  time-based  sampling  technique  is 
proposed  for  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  CMOS  imagers.  The  time-based  approach 
automatically  optimizes  the  integration  time  for  each  pixel,  i.e.  the  bright  and  dark  pixels 
choose  correspondingly  faster  and  slower  integration  times.  It  has  the  advantages  over 
standard  integration-mode  CMOS  imagers  in  that  complex  analog  readout  circuitry  and 
subsequent  readout  noise  are  no  longer  of  concern  since  only  digital  signals  need  to  be 
read  out  from  each  pixel.  Also,  an  analog- to-digital  converter  is  no  longer  required  and 


image  reconstruction  is  straightforward.  To  achieve  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imaging  in 
video  applications,  a varying  voltage  reference  should  be  included  to  work  together  with 
the  sampling  time.  Optimal  sampling  strategies  are  discussed  in  this  dissertation  based  on 
maximizing  the  signal-to-noise  ratio. 

To  increase  the  readout  speed,  bit  plane  compression  readout  schemes  are 
proposed.  Instead  of  reading  out  and  storing  the  whole  frame  at  each  sampling  time  as 
conventional  multiple  sampling  does,  only  the  addresses  of  the  fired  pixels  are  read  out 
through  reconfigurable  shift  registers  architecture. 

Fixed  pattern  noise  is  evident  in  the  captured  images.  Off-chip  methods  can 
calibrate  somewhat  the  output  data,  but  for  more  accurate  results  on-chip  offset 
cancellation  circuits  are  required. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Introduction 

This  dissertation  studies  the  time-based  synchronous  readout  CMOS  imager.  A 
typical  scene  encountered  in  an  outdoor  environment  where  the  luminance  varies  over  a 
wide  range  (e.g.,  exceeding  lOOdB)  requires  an  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imager. 
However,  for  conventional  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers,  if  the  integration  time  is  too 
long  then  the  brighter  pixels  will  saturate  and  if  the  integration  time  is  too  short  then  the 
darker  pixels  will  be  swamped  in  noise.  This  voltage-based  sampling  technique 
inherently  has  a low  dynamic  range.  Time-based  sampling  technique  is  proposed  as  a 
way  to  improve  the  dynamic  range  of  a CMOS  imager. 

The  time-based  approach  automatically  optimizes  the  integration  time  for  each 
pixel,  that  is,  the  bright  and  dark  pixels  choose  correspondingly  faster  and  slower 
integration  times.  It  has  advantages  over  standard  integration-mode  CMOS  imagers  in 
that  complex  analog  readout  circuitry  and  subsequent  readout  noise  are  no  longer  of 
concern  since  only  digital  signals  need  to  be  read  out  from  each  pixel.  Also,  an  analog- to- 
digital  converter  is  no  longer  required  and  image  reconstruction  is  straightforward.  In 
time-based  imagers,  the  pixel  voltage  is  reset  and  the  voltage  is  discharged  by  the 
photodiode  current  as  with  standard  active  pixel  sensor  imagers.  However  now  a 
comparator  is  used  to  compare  the  pixel  voltage  to  a voltage  reference.  When  the 
threshold  is  passed,  a digital  pulse  is  fired.  For  the  applications  with  limited  sampling 
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time  such  as  video  applications,  two-degrees  of  freedom,  that  is,  the  sampling  times  and 
reference  voltages,  are  combined  to  improve  the  dynamic  range.  Optimal  sampling 
strategies  with  the  criterion  of  maximizing  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  are  studied  in  this 
dissertation. 

The  time-based  sampling  results  in  multiple  samples  of  a scene.  Bit  frame 
compression  readout  schemes  are  proposed  to  dramatically  increase  the  readout  speed. 
Instead  of  reading  out  and  storing  the  whole  frame  at  each  sampling  time  as  conventional 
multiple  sampling  does,  only  the  addresses  of  the  fired  pixels  are  read  out  through  a 
reconfigurable  shift  registers  architecture  that  minimizes  the  readout  time  of  pixels.  The 
system  is  designed,  simulated,  layouted  and  fabricated  in  AMI  0.5um  technology. 
Simulation  and  experimental  results  are  presented. 

Noise  in  the  system  is  also  analyzed.  Fixed  pattern  noise  is  evident  in  the  captured 
images.  It  mainly  comes  from  the  offset  voltage  variation  of  the  comparators.  Off-chip 
methods  can  calibrate  somewhat  the  output  data,  but  for  more  accurate  results  on-chip 
offset  cancellation  circuits  are  required. 

In  the  first  Chapter,  the  previous  work  in  CMOS  imaging  is  reviewed.  In  the 
second  Chapter,  the  image  sensor  device  physics  and  technology  are  discussed.  The  third 
Chapter  presents  the  two-degrees  of  freedom  time-based  sampling  technique  and  system 
[1].  The  study  on  optimal  sampling  strategy  is  presented  in  Chapter  4.  Chapter  5 shows 
the  high-speed  bit  plane  compression  readout  schemes.  Chapter  6 shows  the  circuit 
design  and  system  level  architecture  [2],  Noise  analysis  is  presented  in  Chapter  7. 
Simulation  and  experimental  results  are  presented  in  Chapter  8.  Finally,  conclusion  and 
future  direction  are  presented  in  Chapter  9. 
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Before  the  review  of  CMOS  imagers,  we  simply  classify  them  into  classes.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  applications,  there  exist  two  classes  of  CMOS  imagers.  One  is  that 
used  in  general  image  capture,  the  other  is  that  used  on  chip  circuitry  providing  a 
processed  image  of  a small  number  of  features,  which  is  named  silicon  retinas.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  detection  method,  there  exist  voltage-mode  and  current-mode  CMOS 
imagers.  Here  we  will  first  review  voltage-mode  CMOS  imagers  by  dividing  this  large 
class  into  several  small  different  application  areas.  Then,  we  will  review  the  current- 
mode CMOS  imagers. 

1.2  Voltage  Mode  CMOS  Imagers 

In  the  wake  of  the  microelectronic  revolution,  made  possible  by  the  astonishing 
advances  in  semiconductor  fabrication  technology,  solid-state  image  sensing  has 
developed  very  rapidly  in  the  last  two  decades.  Today  there  are  many  kinds  of  electronic 
cameras  with  very  different  characteristics  [3].  The  use  of  p-n  junction  devices  as 
photodetectors  can  be  cited  as  far  back  as  the  1960s  by  Weckler  [4].  Now,  still  or  video 
cameras  and  camcorders  have  become  inexpensive  household  items  and  indispensable 
image  acquisition  tools  in  laboratories. 

High  space  resolution  CMOS  imagers  are  one  of  the  important  research 
directions.  Recently,  a 2048x2048  active  pixel  image  sensor  was  reported  by  Scheffer  et 
al.  [5].  Each  pixel  consists  of  three  transistors  and  a photodiode,  with  a logarithmic  light- 
to-voltage  conversion.  The  imager  is  fully  random  accessible  in  both  space  and  time. 

High-speed  imaging  is  another  important  application  area  for  CMOS  imagers. 
Acquisition  of  images  of  fast-moving  objects  requires  imagers  with  high 
photoresponsivity  at  short  integration  time,  synchronous  exposure,  and  high-speed 
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parallel  readout.  Stevanovic  et  al.  [6]  reported  a CMOS  imager  with  frame  rate  of  more 
than  1000  ffames/s,  using  a synchronous  exposure  variable  between  lus  to  150us.  A fast 
synchronous  shutter  transistor  is  integrated  in  each  pixel.  Kosonocky  et  al.  presented  a 
multi-implant  pinned-burried  high-speed  photodetector  [7].  A 360x360  image  sensor 
with  frame  rate  up  to  106  per  second  was  reported. 

CMOS  image  sensors  are  also  widely  used  in  motion  detection.  A motion  detector 
system  to  detect  the  motion  of  a printed  random  pattern  on  a ball  used  in  a pointing 
device  application  was  presented  by  Arreguit  et  al.  [8].  It  is  based  on  the  detection  and 
tracking  of  spot  edges  passing  over  a matrix  of  pixels  during  the  period  between  two  light 
pulses.  A general  purpose  2-D  motion  detection  sensor  was  reported  [9].  It  uses  a binary 
image  of  zero-crossings,  2 level  analog  signals,  the  signs  of  spatiotemporal  derivatives,  1- 
b multiplication  and  pulse  widths  to  measure  image  velocity.  Recently,  Harrison  et  al. 
presented  a Reichardt  motion  sensor  [10].  Higgins  et  al.  proposed  a novel  multi-chip 
neuromorphic  VLSI  visual  motion  processing  system  which  combines  analog  circuitry 
with  an  asynchronous  digital  inter-chip  communications  protocol  to  allow  more  complex 
pixel-parallel  motion  processing  than  is  possible  in  the  focal  plane  [11].  Another 
computational  sensor  for  active  binocular  tracking  was  reported  by  Lu  [12]. 

Wide  dynamic  range  imaging  is  another  important  application  area  of  the  CMOS 
imager.  A typical  scene  encountered  in  nature  where  the  luminance  varies  over  a wide 
range  (e.g.,  120dB)  needs  an  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imager.  But  the  conventional 
CMOS  imagers  that  implement  voltage-based  sampling  schemes  inherently  have  a small 
dynamic  range.  There  have  existed  many  different  ways  to  combat  this  problem.  The 
logarithmic  response  CMOS  imager  incorporates  logarithmic  compression  at  the 
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photodiode  level  to  achieve  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  by  Kavadias  et  al.  [13].  It  suffers 
from  the  problems  of  large  fixed  pattern  noise  (FPN)  due  to  the  device  mismatches  and 
poor  sensitivity  and  local  contrast.  The  multiple  frame  capture  technique  implements  a 
lateral  overflow  gate  to  increase  pixel  dynamic  range  by  Decker  et  al.  [14].  It  has  the 
problem  that  FPN  introduced  by  mismatch  in  the  lateral  overflow  transistor  gate-drain 
overlap  capacitance.  Also  it  requires  capturing  multiple  frames  and  complex 
reconstruction  processing.  Yang  et  al.’s  floating-point  pixel-level  ADC  CMOS  imagers 
perform  well  but  require  enormous  memory  to  store  the  data  and  complex  image 
reconstruction  processing  [15].  Recently,  some  implementations  start  to  sample  scenes  in 
time  domain  in  order  to  increase  the  imager  dynamic  range.  W.  Yang  proposed  a voltage- 
to-frequency  conversion  photosensor  that  provides  high  dynamic  range  [16],  but  the 
readout  process  takes  very  long  time,  and  thus,  it  is  infeasible  for  most  real  world 
applications.  The  arbitrated  address  event  representation  digital  image  sensor  uses  row 
and  column  arbiters  to  send  out  the  pixels  according  to  the  firing  order  [17].  It  requires 
high-resolution  timer  and  large  frame  buffer.  The  pixel-parallel  analog-to-digital  (A/D) 
conversion  CMOS  imagers  implement  a free-running  photocurrent-controlled  oscillator 
to  give  a first-order  S-A  sequence  [18].  A constant  reference  voltage  is  used  and  the 
imaging  procedure  requires  as  long  as  one  second  to  achieve  ultra-wide  dynamic  range. 

The  time-based  sensing  concept  for  CMOS  imagers  developed  jointly  between  the 
University  of  Florida  and  Texas  Instruments  Inc.  provides  novel  ideas  on  achieving  ultra- 
wide dynamic  range  imaging  for  CMOS  imagers.  Two  major  methods  have  been 
proposed  for  reading  out  the  data  from  the  pixel  array.  One  is  the  address  event  method 
that  involves  row  and  column  arbiters  to  asychronously  send  out  each  pixel’s  address  as 
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they  fire  [19].  It  has  the  advantage  of  high  resolution  but  it  suffers  from  the  problem  of 
large  errors  in  uniform  luminance  and  it  needs  complex  arbiter  circuits.  The  other  way  is 
the  bit  plane  readout  method  known  as  the  time  domain  quantization  sensing  (TDQS) 
technique  presented  by  Kishore  [20],  which  digitizes  a sensing  pixel’s  analog  value  by 
quantizing  it  in  the  time  domain.  The  whole  bit  plane  is  read  out  at  each  sampling 
instance.  It  uses  a monotonically  non-decreasing  reference  voltage  and  suffers  from  the 
problem  of  low  resolution  in  high  luminance  range.  In  addition  large  memory  is  needed 
since  each  pixel  is  read  out  2n  times  where  n is  the  number  bits  used  to  represent  the  data. 

Histogram  equalization  is  another  way  to  increase  the  dynamic  range  of  the  gray 
levels  by  spreading  out  the  gray  levels  of  an  image.  It  produces  an  increase  in  the  average 
image  contrast  but  is  not  always  desirable.  This  increase  of  dynamic  range  is  different 
from  the  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imaging  that  we  have  discussed.  It  is  a signal 
processing  method  to  enhance  the  captured  image  dynamic  range.  When  integrating 
histogram  equalization  with  CMOS  imaging,  we  can  achieve  enhanced  performance.  Ni 
et  al.  [21]  proposed  a histogram-equalization-based  adaptive  image  sensor.  The  image 
sensor  can  adapt  automatically  to  different  lighting  conditions  without  frame  delay  and 
provides  a constant  image  signal  excursion  range.  A similar  idea  is  proposed  by  Brajovic 
and  Kanade  [22]. 

There  are  many  other  application  areas  of  CMOS  imagers  with  integration  of 
different  kinds  of  signal  processing  methods.  Iwata  et  al.  proposed  a functional  CMOS 
image  sensor  that  realizes  parallel  PWM  readout,  block  averaging  for  gray  scale  image 
data,  simple  pattern  detection,  and  calculations  for  x-  and  y-  projections  and  centers  of 
gravity  of  binary  images  [23],  A frame-transfer  CMOS  active  pixel  sensor  was  reported 
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by  Zhou  et  al.  [24].  The  sensor  architecture  integrates  an  array  of  active  pixels  with  an 
array  of  passive  memory  cells.  Binning  of  pixels  for  variable  resolution  imaging  is 
available.  A CMOS  imager  with  on-chip  compression  using  an  analog  two-dimensional 
discrete  cosine  transform  processor  and  a variable  quantization  level  analog-to-digital 
converter  was  reported  by  Kawahito  et  al.  [25].  A multiresolution  CMOS  imager  that 
permits  programmable  multiresolution  readout  was  presented  by  Kemeny  et  al.  [26].  An 
on-sensor  image  compression  for  high  pixel  rate  imaging  in  the  video  application  was 
proposed  by  Aizawa  et  al.  Conditional  replenishment  was  implemented  for  compression 
[27-29].  A novel  integration  of  Haar  wavelet  transform  on  CMOS  imager  was  reported 
by  Luo  and  Harris  [30].  Switched  capacitance  circuits  are  implemented  to  realize  the 
transform  function.  A simple  but  efficient  transform  unit  was  proposed,  which  is  suitable 
for  on-sensor-plane  processing.  Several  smart  image  sensor  arrays  are  presented  by 
Schanz  et  al.  for  various  applications  [31].  1-D  and  2-D  arrays  were  presented  and  circuit 
implementation  complexity  was  discussed.  Electronic  shutters  were  also  applied  in 
CMOS  imagers.  Aw  et  al.  reported  a CMOS  image  sensor  with  electronic  shutter 
integrated  in  each  pixel,  which  has  wide  range  of  exposure  time  [32],  Iida  et  al.  proposed 
a novel  “I-shaped”  pixel  structure  for  high  packing  density  devices  [33],  Color  imaging  is 
also  explored  by  researchers  [34]. 

There  also  exist  several  special  application  areas  of  CMOS  imager  based  on  new 
technology  and  processing.  Dierickx  et  al.  proposed  a very  high  fill  factor  CMOS  image 
sensor  technology  by  placing  a small  but  effective  electrostatic  barrier  between  the  photo 
sensitive  volume  and  the  unrelated  junction,  which  is  absent  between  the  photo  sensitive 
volume  and  useful  junction  [35].  Thin  film  on  ASIC  (TFA)  technology  was  also  applied 
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in  CMOS  imagers,  which  consists  of  an  electrode  (photodetector)  layer,  an  insulation 
layer  and  an  ASIC  layer.  Some  works  were  reported  on  this  application  [36,37]. 

Seeing  chips  [38]  or  vision  chips  [39]  are  another  important  class  of  CMOS 
imagers.  Funatsu  et  al.  proposed  a Variable  Sensitivity  Photo-Detector  (VSPD)  that 
realizes  programmable  focal  plane  image  processing  by  employing  between-pixel  current 
mode  calculation,  together  with  a novel  addressing  method  where  filtering  is  executed  by 
varying  the  addressing  pattern  generated  by  a scanning  unit  [40].  A retina-implant  system 
that  provides  visual  sensations  to  patients  suffering  from  photoreceptor  degeneration  was 
reported  by  Schwarz  et  al.  [41],  The  CMOS  imager  system  provides  high  dynamic  range 
of  more  than  seven  decades.  An  ultra-high-speed  smart  sensory  information  system  was 
proposed  by  Fang  [42],  A neural  processor  is  combined  with  CMOS  APS  sensor.  The 
smart  vision  system  on  a chip  can  take  the  combined  advantages  of  the  optics  and 
electronics. 


1.3  Current  Mode  CMOS  Imagers 

Most  CMOS  imagers  detect  voltage  signal.  Some  CMOS  imagers  detect  current 
signal  and  thus  are  called  the  current-mode  CMOS  imagers.  One  of  the  first  works  on 
current-mode  CMOS  imager  was  reported  by  Mcllrath  et  al.  [43].  Noise  analysis  and 
performance  limits  for  a current-mode  active  pixel  sensor  (APS)  weres  made.  The  imager 
output  performance  is  limited  by  spatial  fixed  pattern  noise.  A dynamic  current  mirror 
was  used  to  compensate  threshold  voltage  variations.  This  is  very  necessary  for  future 
development  of  high-quality  current-output  imager.  Nakamura  et  al.  presented  another 
current-mode  active  pixel  sensor  [44],  On-focal-plane  signal  processing  for  current-mode 
APS,  including  FPN  suppression  and  high-resolution  on-chip  A-E  ADC  were  presented. 
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Variable  resolution  CMOS  current-mode  APS  was  reported  by  Coulombe,  et  al.  [45].  A 
current  mediated  APS  with  variable  image  size  and  resolution  for  power  saving, 
electronic  zooming,  and  data  reduction  at  the  sensor  was  presented. 

In  order  to  understand  how  semiconductor  devices  can  be  used  to  detect  light 
intensity  and  how  a CMOS  imager  generally  works,  we  will  discuss  the  basic  physics  and 
technology  for  CMOS  imager  devices  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  2 

CMOS  IMAGER  DEVICE  PHYSICS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

2.1  Overview 

The  image  sensors  discussed  in  this  dissertation  are  primarily  employed  for  the 
detection  of  electromagnetic  radiation,  especially  covering  the  visible  region  (400-700 
nm)  of  the  spectrum.  Here,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  semiconductor  image  sensors  based 
on  silicon,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  sensitive  to  electromagnetic  radiation  in  the  wide 
wavelength  range  between  0.1  and  1150  nm  [46].  The  semiconductor  detectors  are  solid- 
state  devices  exploiting  the  internal  photoelectric  effect,  as  opposed  to  the  photoemission 
effect  of  vacuum  photodetectors.  In  them,  the  charge-carrier  pairs  generated  by  photon 
absorption  contribute  to  electrical  conduction  internal  to  the  device,  and  to  a 
corresponding  current  at  the  contacts  of  the  external  circuit.  The  photodetection  process 
can  be  schematized  by  the  following  sequence: 

(1)  Absorption  of  photons  in  the  semiconductor  with  generation  of  charge  carriers 

(2)  Drift  of  charge  carriers  under  a suitable  internal  electric  field 

(3)  Collection  of  the  charge  carriers  at  the  ohmic  contacts  of  the  device 

Since  the  photocurrent  is  typically  very  small  (as  small  as  a few  fA  to  100s  of  fA), 
it  is  integrated  into  charge  and  then  converted  to  voltage  before  it  is  read  out. 

Figure  2.1  illustrates  the  energy  bands  of  silicon  at  room  temperature.  The  energy 
gap  between  the  conductance  band  (c.b.)  and  valence  band  (v.b.)  for  silicon  is  about 
1.1 2eV  at  300°K  [47],  An  incident  photon  needs  to  have  at  least  this  energy  to  excite  an 
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electron  to  jump  from  the  v.b.  to  the  c.b.,  leaving  a hole  behind.  Since  visible  light 
wavelengths  range  from  400nm  (violet  light)  to  700nm  (red  light),  and  photon  energy  is 
expressed  by 

Eph=hv  = hj  (2.1) 

where  h is  Plank’s  constant,  c is  the  speed  of  light,  and  X is  the  wavelength,  then,  the 
visible  light  energy  can  be  found  to  range  from  2.77eV  (red  light)  to  3.10eV  (violet  light). 
In  other  words,  photons  in  the  visible  light  range  have  enough  energy  to  generate 
electron-hole  pairs. 


Eg=  1.12eV 


Figure  2.1  Energy  band  diagram  of  silicon.  Eg=1.12eV  at  300°K.  Ec  is  the  energy  of  the 
bottom  of  the  conductance  band  and  Ev  is  the  energy  of  the  top  of  the  valence  band. 

In  photometry  incident  light  at  a surface  is  denoted  as  luminance,  which  is 
measured  in  Lux  (lumens/m2).  The  values  of  light  intensity  vary  over  a wide  range  in 
nature.  For  example,  Table  2.1  lists  some  typical  values  of  light  intensity  for  different 
environments.  This  wide  range  indicates  that  wide  dynamic  range  imaging  is  a practical 
and  critical  issue  in  a single-scene  capture. 


Table  2.1  Typical  light  intensity  in  some  environments 


environment 

Light  intensity  (Lux) 

Clear  day  time 

Room  light 

100 

Full  moon 

0.1 

Moonless  night 

10'4 
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2.2  Junction  Photodiodes 

There  are  several  types  of  photodetectors,  the  most  commonly  used  is  the 
photodiode,  a reverse-biased  pn  junction.  It  is  easy  to  implement  in  conventional  CMOS 
processes.  Also  it  has  higher  spectral  response  than  the  photogate,  another  widely  used 
photodetector  in  CMOS  imager,  especially  for  lower  wavelength  (blue)  due  to  the 
absorption  in  polysilicon  gate.  Photogate  and  other  types  of  photodetectors  are  briefly 
discussed  in  section  2.4. 


2.2.1  Photogenerated  Current 


hv 


Figure  2.2  Representation  of  a pn  junction  photodiode  and  the  photogenerated  charge 
transport  mechanism.  The  solid  circle  represents  electron,  and  empty  circle  represents 
hole,  n denotes  n type  material  and  p denotes  p type  material. 

Figure  2.2  represents  a pn  junction  photodiode  and  the  photogenerated  charge 
transport  mechanism.  Radiation  is  incident  on  the  n-type  region,  which  carries  the  ohmic 
cathode  contact.  This  region  is  made  relatively  thin,  by  doping  it  more  heavily  than  the  p- 
region  so  that  photons  have  a good  chance  to  cross  it  and  be  absorbed  in  the  depleted 
region  of  the  junction.  Assuming  incident  photon  flux  is  Po  photons/cm3-s  at  the  surface 
and  the  photo  flux  at  depth  x is  P(x),  then 
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dP(x) 


= -aP{x) 


dx 

P(0)  = P0 


(2.2) 


where  a is  a constant  related  to  the  alleviation  of  photon  flux.  Note  also  that  a is  a 


function  of  wavelength  X.  The  solution  of  the  equation  is 


P(x)  = P0e- 

Therefore,  the  electron-hole  pair  generation  rate  can  be  expressed  as 


(2.3) 


*(x)  = 


d(P0-P(x)) 

dx 


= aP0e~ 


(2.4) 


This  shows  that  the  charge  carriers  (electrons  and  holes)  generated  by  absorption  of 
photons  with  hv>Eg  decrease  exponentially  with  depth  x. 

The  main  contribution  to  photogenerated  current  comes  from  the  pairs  generated 
in  the  depletion  layer,  where  electron  and  hole  are  separated  by  the  electric  field  internal 
to  the  junction,  and  by  drift  they  reach  the  quasi-neutral  regions  where  they  are  collected 
by  the  electrodes.  This  photocurrent,  called  drift  current  contribution,  is  associated  with  a 
fairly  fast  response  (time  scale  of  nanoseconds),  because  the  speeds  of  electrons  and 
holes,  as  shown  in  equation  (2.5) 


= Pn,pE 


(2.5) 


are  high.  In  equation  (2.5),  /u  is  the  mobility,  E is  the  electric  field  intensity. 

Conversely,  photogenerated  carrier  pairs  in  the  quasi-neutral  regions  are  not 
equally  useful  because  a minority  carrier  has  a high  probability  of  recombination  with  a 
majority  carrier,  thus  canceling  the  photon  detection  event.  The  pair  in  itself  does  not 
generate  an  external  current  because  it  does  not  alter  the  charge  neutrality.  Only  the  pairs 
generated  close  to  the  depletion  layer  within  a minority  diffusion  length  (i.e.,  within  the 
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mean  free  path  traveled  by  the  minority  carriers  before  recombination),  can  contribute  to 
collection.  When  the  minority  carrier  reaches  the  edge  of  the  depletion  region,  it  is 
quickly  swept  away  from  the  electric  field  and  cross  the  junction  down  to  the  opposite 
region.  This  is  called  diffusion  current,  associated  with  the  diffusion  time  constant  of 
minority  charge  carriers  (time  scale  of  microseconds). 

Assuming  all  generated  carriers  are  collected,  the  drift  current  density  can  be 
described  as 

Jph  = q £ Ge  h (x)dx  = (e-0*1  - e-0*2  ) (2.7) 

The  units  for  Jph  are  A/cm2.  The  diffusion  current  density  calculation  is  much  more 
complicated,  and  involves  the  diffusion  constant  and  the  recombination  rate.  Since  it  is 
not  as  useful  as  the  drift  current,  we  will  not  derive  its  equation  here.  Interested  readers 
can  find  a good  reference  written  by  Gamal  [48].  It  can  be  shown  that  diffusion  current 
density  is  also  proportional  to  P0.  In  summary,  the  following  conclusions  for 
photogenerated  current  can  be  reached: 

(1)  Jph  is  proportional  to  P0,  (i.e.  the  illumination),  when  the  depletion  layer  is 
unchanged. 

(2)  A shallow  pn  junction  (xi  is  small)  is  useful  for  increasing  Jph  if  the  depletion 
region  has  the  same  width. 

(3)  When  the  depletion  region  width  (x2  - xi)  increases,  (for  example,  by 
increasing  reverse  bias  voltage),  Jph  increases. 

These  properties  of  Jph  are  important  in  the  implementation  of  photon  detection, 
and  they  also  provide  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  imaging  process  of  CMOS  image 


sensors. 
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2.2.2  Depletion  Region  Width 

As  we  have  discussed  above,  photocurrent  is  mostly  composed  of  the  drift  current 
in  the  depletion  layer.  As  a design  rule,  it  is  best  to  have  photons  absorbed  in  the 
depletion  region,  and  thus  the  width  of  this  region  is  made  large,  or  at  least  comparable  to 
the  photon  absorption  length.  To  increase  the  depletion  region  width,  it  is  customary  to 
apply  a reverse  bias  voltage  to  the  junction.  The  depletion  layer  depths  in  n-type  silicon 
and  p-type  silicon  can  be  described  [49]: 


In  these  equations,  is  the  built-in  potential,  and  eSi  is  the  permitivity  of  silicon. 
The  depletion  layer  width  is  W = Wn  +Wp.  In  Figure  2.2,  Wn  is  the  length  from  x\  to  the 

junction,  and  Wp  is  the  length  from  the  junction  to  x2.  If  N D » N A , then  Wn  « Wp , in 

other  words,  the  depletion  layer  exists  almost  entirely  in  p type  silicon  (the  lower  doped 
region).  From  equation  (2.8)  and  (2.9),  we  can  see  that  increasing  the  reverse  bias  voltage 
Vr  can  widen  the  depletion  region,  but  it  will  also  increase  the  dark  current  (as  discussed 
in  section  2.2.4). 

2.2.3  Quantum  Efficiency 

The  quantum  efficiency  (QE),  defined  as  the  ratio  of  collected  charge  pairs  to 


(2.8) 


(2.9) 


absorbed  photons,  is  a function  of  wavelength  and  is  represented  by 
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p °e 

*1^)=— — - — 
ro 

This  representation  assumes  the  time  scale  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  minority  carriers’ 
diffusion  time  constant.  If  we  include  both  the  drift  and  diffusion  current,  the  integration 
interval  will  be  {jc,  - Lp,x2  + Ln\,  where,  Lp  and  Ln  are  minority  diffusion  lengths  for 

holes  and  for  electrons  respectively.  It  can  be  see  from  the  equation  of  (2.10)  that  to 
achieve  high  quantum  efficiency,  x\  should  be  small  and  X2  should  be  big.  A shallow  pn 
junction  and  a wide  depletion  layer  can  satisfy  this  requirement. 


[1a-e~axdx  = e-ax'  -e~aXl  (2.10) 


Figure  2.3  Quantum  efficiency  (A,=550nm)  for  n+/p-sub,  p+/nwell  and  n-well/p-sub 
photodiodes  with  reverse  voltage  of  2.5V  at  temperature  of  300°K. 

In  a standard  CMOS  process  there  are  three  types  of  photodiodes  available.  They 
are  n-well/p-sub,  n+/p-sub,  and  p+/n-well.  Figure  2.3  shows  how  the  quantum  efficiency 
varies  with  photon  wavelength  for  the  three  types  of  photodiode.  It  can  be  seen  that  n+/p- 
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sub  and  p+/n-well  photodiodes  have  better  QE  in  blue  because  they  have  smaller  junction 
depth.  n+/p-sub  and  n-well/p-sub  photodiodes  have  better  QE  in  red  because  they  have 
wider  depletion  layer.  n+/p-sub  photodiode  has  the  best  overall  QE  among  the  three  types 
of  photodiodes.  In  reality,  many  process  parameters  affect  a photodiode’s  QE.  For 
example,  silicide  causes  major  QE  reduction  and  increases  the  dark  current  (personal 
communication  with  David  Yang  in  Pixim  company,  CA).  It  will  significantly  affect  the 
QE  of  n+/p-sub  and  p+/n-well.  There  is  no  general  rule  and  we  need  to  examine  each 
process  individually.  Being  conservative,  we  use  n-well/p-sub  photodiodes  exclusively  in 
our  design. 

2.2.4  Dark  Current 

The  current  across  the  pn  junction  at  a given  voltage  V is  the  sum  of  two 
contributions: 

(1)  The  photogenerated  current 

(2)  The  usual  current  of  the  diode,  given  by  Shockley’s  well-known  law  for  the 
pn  junction  as  shown  in  equation  (2.1 1). 

Id=I0(e^-l)  (2.11) 

As  Iph  is  a minority  current  (i.e.  a reverse  current),  it  should  be  subtracted  from  the 
Shockley  current.  So,  the  total  current  is 

I = I0{e^ -X)-Iph  (2.12) 

where  kT/q  = 26mV  at  r=300K,  70  is  the  reverse  saturation  current,  Iph  is  equal  to  Jph 
times  junction  area,  and  n is  the  ideality  factor  of  the  junction.  When  the  pn  junction  is 
reverse  biased  at  |k|  »26mV  (at  room  temperature),  (2.12)  becomes 
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I = -Io-Ipk 


(2.13) 


That  is,  the  photodiode  supplies  a current  proportional  to  the  detected  incident  light 
intensity  Po  superposed  on  a small  reverse  current  Iq.  Therefore,  Io  is  also  called  the  dark 
current,  which  implies  the  reverse  current  across  the  junction  when  there  is  no  incident 
light.  The  sources  of  dark  current  are  mainly  the  defects  in  the  SiC>2  - Si  interface,  Si 
surface  and  bulk.  The  dark  current  can  be  represented  by 


70  =Aq 


Dr 


D„ 


yLpND  LnNA  j 


ntW 

It 


(2.14) 


where  A is  the  junction  area,  n,  is  the  intrinsic  concentration  of  charge  carriers,  Dp  and  Dn 
are  the  minority  diffusion  constants  (hole  and  electron  respectively),  Lp  and  L„  are  hole 
and  electron  diffusion  length  respectively,  ND  and  NA  are  doping  concentrations  of  donors 
and  acceptors  respectively  [46],  W is  the  depletion  layer  width,  which  equates  to 
(Wn  + W ) as  shown  in  section  2.2.2.  ris  the  lifetime  of  the  charge  carriers.  Since 


n]  oc  T3  -e  kT 

(2.15) 

£ 

II 

(2.16) 

r oc  T"1  • A tot 

(2.17) 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  dark  current  decreases  dramatically  with  the  decrease  of 
temperature  T,  decreases  with  increase  of  doping  concentration,  and  is  proportional  to 
depletion  layer  width.  Therefore  reducing  the  reverse  bias  voltage  reduces  the  dark 
current,  but  it  also  reduces  the  photocurrent  (see  equation  (2.7)).  Generally,  the  typical 
range  of  the  dark  current  at  room  temperature  is  0.5fA  - 5fA. 
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The  existence  of  the  dark  current  limits  the  photodetector  dynamic  range.  Any 
photogenerated  current  close  to  or  less  than  the  dark  current  cannot  be  correctly 
measured.  It  also  introduces  unavoidable  shot  noise.  In  addition,  dark  current  can  vary 
widely  over  the  image  sensor  array  causing  fixed  pattern  noise  (FPN). 

In  our  system  design,  a n-well/p-sub  photodiode  is  applied.  The  reset  voltage  is 
set  to  be  3V  to  achieve  a relatively  wide  depletion  range  and  small  dark  current. 


Since  the  photogenerated  current  is  very  small,  the  most  commonly  used  mode  of 
photocurrent  detection  in  an  image  sensor  is  integration,  where  the  photocurrent  is 
integrated  over  the  capacitance  at  the  photodiode  cathode  (called  Cpu)  as  well  as  the  dark 
current.  First,  the  photodiode  is  reset  to  the  reverse  bias  voltage  (called  Vres )•  Then  the 
photocurrent  and  dark  current  discharge  the  Cph  some  fixed  time  (called  the  integration 
time  tint).  At  the  end  of  the  integration,  the  photodiode  voltage  Vph  is  measured  and  read 
out.  Figure  2.4  shows  the  diagram  of  the  integration  mode  for  photocurrent  measurement 
in  a CMOS  imager. 


2.3  The  Operation  of  Photocurrent  Detection 


J 


Figure  2.4  The  diagram  of  the  integration  mode  for  photocurrent  measurement. 


From  Figure  2.4  we  can  obtain 


d(Vres-Vph) 


(2.18) 


dt 
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If  the  photocurrent,  the  dark  current  and  CPh  do  not  change  with  the  reverse  bias  voltage 
(Vph),  the  above  equation  shows  a linear  relation  between  Iph  and  Vph-  Consider  an  n- 
well/p-sub  photodiode  with  Vres  — 3V  and  area  A = 123.21pm".  The  capacitance  of 
photodiode  Cdiode  with  reverse  bias  voltage  of  3V  in  the  AMI  0.5pm  technology  is 
(assuming  an  abrupt  junction) 


r 

diode 


40  aF  I /urn2  ■\23.2\/utn2 


'i+  3 3 


0.5 


= 2.06  fF 


(2.19) 


v 


0.638 


Taking  into  account  the  parasitical  capacitance  of  the  circuit  (see  chapter  5 for  the  circuit 
schematic),  the  total  capacitance  Cph  at  the  cathode  of  the  photodiode  is  about  17.8fF. 
Based  on  the  measurements  from  our  lab  [50],  we  can  calculate  the  dark  current  density 
for  n-well/p-sub  photodiode  to  be  about  0.4nA/cm2.  Notice  that  depletion  layer  width  is  a 
function  of  the  reverse  bias  voltage  (here  it  is  the  VPh ) and  both  Io  and  Iph  are  functions  of 
the  depletion  layer  width.  Thus  Cph,  h and  Iph  are  all  functions  of  Vph.  From  equations 
(2.8),  (2.9)  and  (2.19)  we  can  see  that  these  functions  are  all  nonlinear  functions. 
Therefore  the  relation  of  Vph  and  (Iph  + h ) is  actually  nonlinear  and  a closed  form  solution 
is  impossible  to  obtain.  Here  we  illustrate  the  simulation  results  in  Figure  2.5.  The 
relation  between  Vph  and  Iph  that  takes  into  account  the  effect  of  Vph  fits  the  linear  model 
very  well  under  low  luminance.  However  the  error  increases  for  high  luminance  cases 
and  it  becomes  worse  as  the  integration  time  Ant  increases.  The  error  causes  an 


overestimation  of  the  actual  signal  since  the  signal  equals  to  (Vres-Vph).  Figure  2.6  and  2.7 
show  the  dependence  of  Cph  on  Vph  and  Iph  on  Vph  during  the  integration  respectively. 
There  is  about  a 2%  variation  in  Cph  and  0.27%  variation  in  Iph  for  161ux  light  luminance; 
about  17.85%  variation  in  Cph  and  3.05%  variation  in  Iph  for  801ux  light  luminance.  The 
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major  non-linearity  comes  from  Cph  because  7o  is  generally  much  less  than  Iph.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  error  becomes  greater  as  Vph  drops  closer  to  0.  This  situation  generally 
occurs  for  high  luminance  pixels  that  are  integrated  for  sufficient  long  time.  It  brings 
nonlinear  errors  for  conventional  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers  (see  chapter  3 for  the 
concept)  because  all  the  pixels  are  integrated  for  the  same  time  (e.g.,  30ms  for  video 
application).  In  time-based  CMOS  imagers  (see  Chapter  3 for  the  concept)  the  high 
luminance  pixels  have  less  integration  time  than  the  low  luminance  pixels.  For  example, 
the  161ux  light  is  integrated  for  8ms  and  the  801ux  light  is  integrated  for  4ms.  Therefore, 
the  non-linearity  does  not  affect  time-based  imagers  as  much  (see  Figure  2.5)  and  we  can 
ignore  the  nonlinear  errors. 

2.4  Other  Photodetectors 

There  exist  many  other  types  of  photodetectors,  such  as  PIN  junction 
photodetectors,  avalanche  photodiodes,  and  photogates.  A photogate  is  sometimes  used 
in  image  sensors.  For  example,  in  frame  transfer  charge-coupled  devices  (CCDs)  and 
CMOS  photogate  active  pixel  sensor  (APS).  In  CMOS  technology  photogate  is 
implemented  using  an  MOS  gate  and  drain.  Here  we  will  not  discuss  photogate  or  other 
photodetectors  in  detail.  Interested  readers  can  refer  to  the  literature  [46,48,51,52]. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  will  propose  the  concept  of  two-degrees  of  freedom  time- 
based  CMOS  imager  and  discuss  how  a time-based  CMOS  imager  can  extend  the 
dynamic  range. 
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Figure  2.5  Comparison  of  linear  model  described  by  (2.18)  and  the  actual  model  taking 
into  account  the  effect  of  Vph. 
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Figure  2.6  The  capacitance  change  due  to  Figure  2.7  The  photogenerated  current 

the  change  Vph  change  in  the  integration  due  to  the  VPh  change  in  the  integration 

procedure.  procedure. 


CHAPTER  3 

TWO-DEGREES  OF  FREEDOM  TIME-BASED  CMOS  IMAGERS 


Dynamic  range  (DR)  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  CMOS  imagers. 
Assume  voltage  is  measured  as  the  representation  of  signal.  Dynamic  range  is  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  maximal  correctly  measurable  signal  to  the  noise  floor  (equation  (3.1)). 

DR  = Vmtx—  (3.1) 

^ noise  _ floor 

Either  increasing  the  maximal  detectable  signal  level  or  decreasing  the  noise  floor 
can  increase  the  dynamic  range.  The  noise  floor  is  decided  by  the  physics  of  devices  and 
semiconductor  processes  and  is  therefore  hard  to  reduce.  The  maximal  correctly 
measurable  signal  is  typically  limited  by  the  power  supply  voltage,  which  is  slowly 
creeping  downwards  with  each  new  generation  of  CMOS  processes.  Here  we  will  focus 
on  increasing  the  maximal  detectable  signal  to  increase  the  dynamic  range  without  the 
constraint  of  power  supply  voltage.  To  do  this,  a two-degrees  of  freedom  time-based 
CMOS  imager  is  proposed.  Before  discuss  the  details,  we  will  briefly  review  the  dynamic 
range  limitations  of  conventional  CMOS  imagers  that  measure  the  photodiode  voltages. 
These  conventional  CMOS  imagers  are  called  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers. 

3.1  Dynamic  Range  Limitations  Of  Voltage-Based  CMOS  Imagers 
We  have  reviewed  different  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers  in  Chapter  1.  In 
general,  these  CMOS  imagers  measure  the  photodiode  voltage  Vph  after  a certain 
integration  time  tjnt.  A typical  three-transistor  active  pixel  sensor  (APS)  CMOS  imager 
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pixel  structure  is  shown  in  Figure  3.1.  The  function  of  the  APS  sensor  is  represented  by 
the  following  equation 


AV  = Vres-Vph  = 


I ph  ^ i Tit 


(3.2) 


where  Vres  is  the  reset  voltage,  Iph  is  the  photocurrent  and  Cph  denotes  the  capacitance  at 
photodiode  cathode. 
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Figure  3.1  The  3 transistors  structure  of  the  pixel  of  an  APS  CMOS  imager. 
It  is  clear  that  Vph  decreases  linearly  with  integration  time  with  a slope  of  - 
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This  function  is  shown  in  Figure  3.2. 
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Figure  3.2  Voltage-based  CMOS  imagers  working  scheme. 
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All  the  pixels  integrate  the  photogenerated  current  for  a fixed  time  tjnt.  At  the  end 
of  the  integration,  the  photodiode  voltages  are  read  out.  For  those  pixels  with  high 
luminance,  the  photogenerated  currents  are  so  large  that  the  photodiode  voltages  drop  to 
0 before  the  end  of  the  integration.  This  is  also  called  pixel  saturation.  Therefore,  the 
values  of  these  pixels  cannot  be  correctly  measured.  The  maximal  detectable 
photocurrent  is  decided  by 


/ 


ph,  max 


r ■ v 

ph  ’ res 


(3.3) 


In  Figure  3.2,  the  third  dashed  line  indicates  the  case  of  the  maximal  detectable 
photocurrent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  photodiode  voltages  drop  is  very  small  for  those 
pixels  with  low  luminance  that  the  change  of  voltages  may  not  be  able  to  be  detected.  In 
general,  the  minimal  correctly  measurable  photocurrent  is  about  the  dark  current.  Here, 
we  give  an  example  of  the  typical  value  of  dynamic  range  of  a voltage-based  CMOS 
imager.  Assume  Cph  equals  to  5fF,  Vres  is  2.5V,  and  Cmt  is  30ms,  we  can  obtain 
Iph,max= 0.42pA  from  equation  (3.3).  Assume  the  minimal  correctly  measurable 
photocurrent  is  0.5fA,  the  dynamic  range  of  this  imager  is  58.5dB.  Since  Vres  cannot  be 
infmitly  large,  the  maximal  correctly  measurable  photocurrent  is  limited  by  the  maximal 
available  Vres  in  circuits. 

In  summary,  the  linear  relationship  between  Vph  and  Ipi,  functionally  causes  bright 
pixels  to  saturate,  resulting  in  a relatively  small  dynamic  range. 

3.2  Time-Based  CMOS  Imagers 

In  order  to  improve  the  dynamic  range  of  a CMOS  imager,  we  have  to  break 
through  the  barrier  of  voltage-based  measurement,  duo  to  the  linear  relationship  between 
Vph  and  Iph.  Figure  3.3  depicts  another  idea  of  photomeasurement  for  a CMOS  imager, 
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where  time  is  measured  to  detect  the  incident  light  intensity.  Compared  with  the 
conventional  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers,  the  CMOS  imagers  involving  this  method 
are  called  time-based  CMOS  imagers.  The  basic  mechanism  of  the  time-based  CMOS 
imagers  is  to  measure  the  integration  time  that  a pixel  photodiode  voltage  needs  to  drop 
to  a certain  reference  voltage. 

The  simplest  time-based  CMOS  imager  is  to  set  the  reference  voltage  as  a 
constant  value  and  measure  the  integration  time  for  each  pixel  to  drop  from  the  reset 
voltage  to  the  reference  voltage.  Several  researchers  have  already  implemented  this 
method  [17-18],  Figure  3.3(a)  illustrates  the  working  scheme.  It  is  clear  that  those  high 
luminance  pixels  that  saturate  and  cannot  be  correctly  measured  in  the  voltage-based 
CMOS  imagers  (see  Figure  3.2),  are  now  able  to  be  correctly  measured  with  a time-based 
strategy  by  reading  out  the  time  needed  for  the  pixel  photodiode  voltages  to  drop  to  Vref. 
If  the  minimal  correctly  measurable  photocurrent  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  voltage-based 
CMOS  imagers,  the  dynamic  range  of  the  time-based  CMOS  imagers  becomes  wider 
than  the  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers,  but  it  may  take  a long  time  for  Vph  of  the  low 
luminance  pixels  to  drop  to  the  reference  voltage. 

As  we  discussed  above  that  with  a constant  reference  voltage,  the  extra  dynamic 
range  for  reasonable  array  sizes  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  very  long  integration  times 
(up  to  seconds).  These  long  integration  times  are  not  appropriate  for  dynamic  scenes  and 
cannot  be  used  for  video  mode  imaging.  Interestingly,  if  video  mode  imaging  is  used  with 
a maximum  integration  time  of  33ms,  current  CMOS  processes  limit  these  integrate  and 
fire  imagers  to  around  60dB  of  dynamic  range  which  is  about  the  same  as  the 
conventional  CMOS  imagers  described  above.  Another  type  of  time-based  CMOS  imager 
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is  the  sorting  image  sensor  demonstrated  by  Brajovic  et  al.  [22].  The  sensor  chip  detects 
an  image  focused  on  its  sensitive  area  and  computes  an  image  of  indices.  During  the 
process,  the  chip  generates  a waveform  that  represents  a cumulative  histogram  of  the 
detected  scene  and  uses  this  waveform  to  map  detected  light  intensities  into  indices.  This 
waveform  can  be  used  for  mapping  indices  back  to  the  received  intensities.  The  sorting 
sensor  performs  a global  operation  over  an  entire  imaging  array.  These  previous  time- 
based  imagers  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  a time-varying  reference  voltage. 

Other  approaches  have  been  studied  to  improve  the  dynamic  range  by 
incorporating  the  use  of  reference,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  a control  variable.  Ni  et  al. 
demonstrated  a histogram-equalization-based  adaptive  image  sensor  using  an  increasing 
ramp  which  exceeds  the  precharged  voltage  of  the  photodiodes  after  the  limited  exposure 
time  [21].  In  the  locally  autoadaptive  image  sensor  LAR  II  developed  by  Silicon  Vision 
GmbH  [36],  the  integration  time  for  each  pixel  is  determined  by  how  long  it  takes  the 
sense  node  voltage  to  equal  or  pass  a given  reference  level.  The  integration  time  is 
measured  in  intervals  and  a voltage  ramp  that  ramps  up  one  step  after  every  comparison 
is  used  as  timestamp  information  to  record  the  number  of  intervals  required  to  cross  the 
reference  level.  Astrom  et  al.  [53]  adjusted  reference  level  to  realize  linear  mapping 
between  the  time  to  reach  the  reference  level  and  the  intensity  level  in  the  application  of 
near-sensor  image  processing.  The  reference  level  turns  out  to  be  a second-order 
polynomial  with  a parabola  shape.  The  time  interval  must  be  larger  than  the  time 
consumed  for  program  loop.  Although  this  method  is  not  related  to  improving  dynamic 
range  of  an  imager,  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  on  how  to  select  a varying  reference  level 
based  on  application  requirements. 
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Figure  3.3  The  working  schemes  of  time-based  CMOS  imagers.  The  time  instance  when 
Vph  drops  to  Fre./is  measured,  (a)  Fre/has  a constant  value,  (b)  Vref\s  a function  of  time. 

For  video  applications,  the  integration  time  must  be  less  than  about  33ms  (frame 
rate  of  30Hz).  An  option  is  to  still  use  a constant  reference  voltage.  However,  those 
photocurrents  having  a magnitude  less  than  Idia  (see  Figure  3.3(b))  will  never  trigger  the 
comparator.  At  rmax,  the  analog  voltages  could  be  read  out  but  this  requires  an  ADC  and 
other  analog  processing  as  conventional  CMOS  imagers.  This  solution  is  not  preferred 
since  the  advantages  of  time-based  CMOS  imagers  cannot  be  totally  realized  and  this 
mixed-signal  processing  results  in  a larger  pixel  size  (two  sets  of  processing  circuits)  and 
much  more  complicated  sampling  and  reconstruction  [54].  If  no  analog  readout  is 
implemented,  all  the  7^/,’s  less  than  Idia  will  be  assigned  the  value  of  I dm  and  thus,  the 
dynamic  range  is  dramatically  reduced.  Another  idea  is  to  enable  every  pixel  to  trigger  in 
the  limited  time  by  setting  the  reference  voltage  to  be  slightly  below  Vres.  However,  this 
approach  has  two  major  problems.  First,  well  charge  is  badly  used  and  second  the 
sampling  interval  for  high  light  intensity  is  too  smaller  to  be  feasible.  Thus,  to  achieve  an 
ultra-wide  dynamic  range  and  meanwhile  satisfy  the  finite  integration  time  requirement,  a 
varying  reference  voltage  is  preferred  over  any  constant  reference  voltage  strategy. 
Figure  3.3(b)  illustrates  this  idea.  The  low  luminance  pixels  can  now  be  measured  in  a 
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much  shorter  integration  time.  The  combination  of  the  two-degree  of  freedom,  sampling 
times  and  time-varying  reference  voltages,  provides  the  ultra-wide  dynamic  range 
imaging  even  in  video  applications. 

Let’s  explain  the  change  further.  Equation  (3.3)  can  be  rewritten  as 


At  = — = 


ph 


Cph-  AF 


(3.4) 


An  image  with  a dynamic  range  of  120dB  indicates  an  Iph  of  120dB  dynamic  range. 
While  the  dynamic  range  of  neither  the  fnl  nor  the  AF  can  have  so  high  a value.  For 
example,  in  video  applications,  the  integration  time  must  be  less  than  33ms,  but  typically 
the  minimal  integration  time  /jnt,mm  will  be  a few  microseconds.  So  the  dynamic  range  of 
fint  or yint  is  about  60dB.  For  AF,  the  maximum  value  is  Vdd  (e.g.,  5V),  and  the  minimal 
value  is  about  a few  millivolts  due  to  the  offsets  in  the  circuit.  Thus,  the  dynamic  range  of 
AF  is  also  about  60dB.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  them  can  represent  the  120dB  dynamic 
range  input  light  singly.  Since  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers  only  measure  the  AF,  they 
cannot  provide  a dynamic  range  as  high  as  120dB.  Similarly,  those  time-based  CMOS 
imagers  with  a constant  reference  voltage  only  measure  the  tint  and  therefore  cannot 
provide  a dynamic  range  as  high  as  120dB  either.  How  can  we  break  through  the 
limitations  of  dynamic  range?  Notice  that 

\gIph=\gCph+\gfmt+\gAV  (3.5) 

where  I ph  has  a range  of  about  0 to  120dB,  /int  has  a range  of  about  0 to  60dB  in  video 
applications,  AF  also  has  a range  of  about  0 to  60dB,  and  Cph  is  a constant.  It  is  clear  that 


only  an  integration  time  change  or  only  a AF  change  cannot  satisfy  the  equation  (3.5). 
But  if  both  terms  are  variable  and  contribute  about  60dB,  equation  (3.5)  then  can  be 
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satisfied.  This  will  break  through  the  conventional  CMOS  imager  limitations.  Figure 
3.3(b)  illustrates  this  idea. 

Furthermore,  equation  (3.6)  shows  that  the  ratio  of  two  pixel  intensities  is  the 
ratio  of  integration  time  and  AV  products. 


If  Iph\  is  106  times  of  Iph2,  we  only  need  to  make  tiat2AVl  be  106  times  of  tmlAV2 . 
Combined  with  equation  (3.5),  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as  lg/int  + IgAF  > 120^5  in 
equation  (3.5),  we  can  achieve  this  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  without  requiring  both  fint 
and  AV  to  have  the  dynamic  range  of  about  60dB.  For  instance,  in  some  applications  such 
as  still  imaging,  the  maximal  integration  time  is  longer  than  33ms  and  has  a dynamic 
range  of  greater  than  60dB  but  the  reference  voltage  has  a smaller  dynamic  range  than 
60dB.  In  conclusion,  the  two  degrees  of  freedom  provide  a lot  of  flexibility  in  achieving 
ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imaging.  Next  we  will  describe  its  working  mechanism. 

In  the  time-based  CMOS  imagers,  the  active  pixel  sensors  (APS)  that  are  typically 
used  in  the  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers,  are  no  longer  suitable.  Instead,  a digital  pixel 
sensor  (DPS)  must  be  used  (Figure  3.4). 


^ phi  ^intl  ‘AF2 
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Figure  3.4  A typical  DPS  pixel  schematic. 
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The  basic  mechanism  of  a DPS  pixel  is:  the  incident  light  discharges  the  reset 
photodiode,  and  the  voltage  across  the  photodiode  ( Vph ) is  compared  with  the  reference 
voltage  ( Vref).  Once  Vph  drops  below  Vref,  the  comparator  toggles  and  the  digital  output 
status  changes.  The  measured  state-change  time  instance  and  the  reference  voltage  will 
be  used  together  to  calculate  the  photocurrent  and  thus,  reconstruct  the  image.  Figure  3.5 
shows  the  mechanism  of  the  sampling  and  the  reconstruction  of  an  image  for  a time- 
based  CMOS  imager.  Vref  is  applied  to  all  the  pixels  so  that  bright  pixels  always  toggle 
the  comparator  before  dark  pixels  and  causing  the  sampling  order  from  bright  pixels  to 
dark  pixels.  In  general,  Vref  is  small  for  bright  pixels  and  large  for  dark  pixels.  For 
example,  Kishore  implemented  a non-decreasing  Vref.  The  “DN”  in  Figure  3.5  denotes 
“digital  number”.  In  the  sampling  mode,  the  digital  numbers  that  represent  the  sampling 
order  (index)  and  the  pixel  positions  are  read  out  at  each  sampling  time  instance.  In  the 
reconstruction  mode,  these  indices,  together  with  the  Vref,  are  used  to  calculate  the  Iph  to 
reconstruct  the  image.  Note  that  a Vref  change  will  not  affect  Vph- 


Figure  3.5  The  diagram  of  the  sampling  and  reconstruction  in  time-based  CMOS  imagers. 

Here,  let  us  use  an  example  to  examine  the  idea  of  achieving  ultra-wide  dynamic 
range  using  both  integration  time  and  reference  voltage.  Without  loss  of  generality, 
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assume  the  capacitance  at  the  photodiode  cathode  is  5fF  or  Cph  =5  fF , Iph  ma  =0.5 nA, 
I ph  tran  =0.5  fA.  Also  assume  the  maximum  integration  time  is  tinUmax  = 33 ms  and  the 
minimum  integration  time  is  set  to  be  tintmin  = 10/zs . Assume  Fre/has  the  range  of  2mV  to 
2.5V,  and  Vres  = 2.5V . To  catch  the  brightest  incident  light, 


Cph-(Vres-Vref) 


int,rrun 


= lO/zs 


ph,  max 


This  requires  that  Vref  = 1.5V . Similarly,  after  the  integration  of  /jnt,max,  the  smallest 


photocurrent  should  be  measured.  This  requires  that  Vref  = 2.4967  F or  just  3.3mV  below 
the  reset  voltage.  Therefore,  the  integration  time  contributes  70.4dB  dynamic  range 


( ?int,max  ) and  the  reference  voltage  contributes  49.6dB  dynamic  range  ( 1,Q— , here 
6nt,min  3.3mV 

assuming  non-decreasing  reference  voltage)  to  the  whole  120dB  dynamic  range  of 

/, 


incident  luminance  ( 


' ph, max 
^ ph,  min 


)• 


3.3  Sampling  Resolution  of  Ultra-Wide  Dynamic  Range  CMOS  Imagers 

As  discussed  above,  an  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  can  be  achieved  using  the  time- 
based  sampling  scheme.  Since  the  time-based  sampling  scheme  provides  a nonlinear 
relation  between  sampling  time  instant  and  photocurrent,  the  next  problem  is  how  to 
achieve  a reasonable  resolution  for  the  time-based  sampling.  This  problem  becomes 
outstanding  in  the  high  luminance  range  because  the  photodiodes  discharge  very  fast  but 
the  integration  interval  cannot  be  infinitely  small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  easier  to 
achieve  high  resolution  in  the  low  luminance  range.  Figure  3.6(a)  illustrates  the  relation 
between  7ph  and  tjnt  when  AV  is  a constant.  It  is  clear  that  a uniform  sampling  in  this 
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scheme  may  result  in  under-sampling  in  the  high  luminance  range  and  over-sampling  in 
the  low  luminance  range  due  to  the  non-linearity.  Therefore,  nonuniform  sampling 
schemes  may  need  to  be  adopted.  To  improve  the  resolution  in  the  high  luminance  range, 
we  hope  to  increase  the  slope  of  the  7Ph~Ant  curve,  and  to  avoid  the  over-sampling  in  the 
low  luminance  range,  we  hope  to  decrease  the  slope  of  the  7ph~Ant  curve  (see  Figure 
3.6(b)).  In  order  to  realize  this  modification,  a Vref  change  must  be  involved  and 
therefore,  based  on  the  two  degrees  of  freedom  (Ant  and  Fref)  system,  a reasonable 
sampling  resolution  can  be  achieved. 


J- 


Figure  3.6  (a)  The  nonlinear  relation  between  Iph  and  Ant  for  a constant  Vref.  A uniform 
sampling  results  in  under-sampling  in  the  high  luminance  range  and  over-sampling  in  the 
low  luminance  range,  (b)  The  dash  lines  represent  a possible  relation  between  Iph  and  Ant 
for  a varying  Vref.  They  help  provide  better  resolution  in  high  luminance  range  and  avoid 
over-sampling  in  low  luminance  range.  The  arrows  represent  the  directions  of  changes. 

Certainly  the  goals  of  the  application  must  be  considered  before  choosing  the 
sampling  scheme.  For  instance,  if  the  image  will  only  be  viewed  by  humans  on  a monitor 
that  only  has  a dynamic  range  of  about  8 bits,  it  is  not  necessary  to  represent  the  full  220 
digital  resolution  for  a 120dB  dynamic  range  image.  In  fact,  2 digital  numbers  need  to  be 
assigned  so  that  these  256  points  can  cover  the  whole  dynamic  range.  Thus,  a reasonable 
distance  between  two  sampled  light  intensities  should  be  taken  into  account.  There  exist 
many  ways  to  sample  the  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  luminance  based  on  the  idea  as 
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shown  in  Figure  3.6(b).  First,  let’s  analyze  what  are  the  factors  that  are  related  with  the 
selection  of  resolution  and  how  they  work. 

Equation  (3.6)  is  shown  below  for  convenience. 

^ Ph2  hntl'^^2 


I phi  ^int  2 ' A F[ 


If  Iph2  = Iphx  - A/  . and  tint2  = tian+Atint,  here  M ph  and  A tint  are  functions  of  time. 


From  this  equation,  we  can  obtain 
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Further  more 
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(3.8) 


Clearly  AV2  is  a function  of  A I ph  and  Atinl . The  required  resolution  of  A I ph  and  the 

integration  time  provide  the  constraints  for  deciding  the  reference  voltage.  Let  us  see  an 
example  on  the  sampling  pattern  with  the  consideration  of  resolution. 

Assume  10-bit  sampling  is  used  to  capture  a 20  bits  dynamic  range  image.  The 
first  example  used  here  is  to  illustrate  that  a quadratic  change  of  Fref  can  be  implemented 
to  improve  the  resolution  in  the  high  luminance  range  instead  of  a non-decreasing  Fref. 
Assume  Cph=5JF,  Iphtma=0.5nA,  and  tinUrjin  =l0jus , the  AV  of  IpKmax  is 


AV  = - 


I pn,  max  f nt.  mm 


c 


= W . Assume  the  minimal  allowable  sampling  interval  is  5ps,  the 


ph 


following  results  (Table  3.1)  will  be  achieved  if  AV  is  kept  as  a constant  of  IV. 
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Table  3.1  An  example  with  constant  reference  voltage 


tint(us) 

AV(V) 

/ , 

Normalized  — - — 

^ ph, max 

10 

1 

1 

15 

1 

0.67 

20 

1 

0.5 

25 

1 

0.4 

30 

1 

0.33 

35 

1 

0.28 

40 

1 

0.25 

45 

1 

0.22 

50 

1 

0.2 

In  the  above  case,  the  resolution  in  the  high  end  of  dynamic  range  of  between 


normalized  7ph  of  1 and  0.5  is  small.  There  is  only  1 sample  point.  If  A V is  monotonically 
decreasing,  a worse  resolution  will  be  achieved.  How  can  we  improve  the  resolution?  For 
example,  can  we  capture  the  photocurrents  of  1,  0.9,  0.8,  0.7,  0.6  and  0.5?  From  equation 
(3.8),  we  can  calculate  the  corresponding  AV.  Here  a quadratic  change  on  AV can  help  to 
achieve  the  required  resolution.  This  is  shown  in  table  3.2. 

Table  3.2  An  example  with  varying  reference  voltage 

tjnt(us) 

A V(V) 

Normalized  — — — 

^ p/j,max 

10 

1 

1 

15 

1.35 

0.9 

20 

1.6 

0.8 

25 

1.75 

0.7 

30 

1.8 

0.6 

35 

1.75 

0.5 

40 

1.6 

0.4 

45 

1.35 

0.3 

50 

1 

0.2 

Here  assume  AV=1.8V  is  available. 


More  gradations  in  the  bright  end  of  the  dynamic  range  are  achieved.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  achieve  too  high  resolution  in  this  high  luminance  range  due  to  the  dynamic 
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range  limit  of  VKf.  When  we  go  to  the  lower  luminance  ranges,  a non-decreasing  Vref  may 
be  enough  to  achieve  the  required  resolution.  Let’s  continue  the  example  and  generate  the 
rest  of  Table  3.2.  Assume  it  is  decided  to  use  95  points  to  cover  the  range  of  0.017p/i  max 


to  0.2 Iph  iaa , 450  points  to  cover  the  range  of  0 .001  I ph  max  to  0.0\Iphmia , 450  points  to 
cover  the  range  of  10'4/pA  max  to  10 "3/pA  rnax , 10  points  to  cover  the  range  of  10~5  fph  nax 


t0  1 O ' f pA>max  ’ and  10  P°intS  t0  C0Ver  the  ran§e  0f  ™-6Ipk,™  t0  10"5/PA.max-  This 
sampling  scheme  samples  more  points  in  the  middle  band  of  the  whole  dynamic  range 
but  fewer  point  in  the  high  and  low  ends.  Table  3.3  shows  a possible  way  to  achieve  this 
sampling. 

The  AV  change  versus  time  is  plotted  in  Figure  3.7.  It  shows  a quadratic  change  of 
AV  at  the  very  high  luminance  range,  a constant  AV  at  the  middle  luminance  range  and  a 
monotonically  decreasing  AV  at  the  low  luminance  range.  Figure  3.8  illustrates  the  fmt 
versus  Iph  in  the  sampling  mode.  Clearly  the  dynamic  range  is  compressed  in  the  low 
luminance  range  and  partly  compressed  in  the  very  high  luminance  range.  The  total 
dynamic  range  ofyim  is  about  69.5dB.  Note  that  of  course  for  this  example  there  exist 
other  ways  to  realize  the  sampling  from  lOus  to  30ms. 


Delta  V changes  with  time 


frequency  vs.  Iph  in  sampling  stage 

!!lIi!!!I!!M!!!I!IIII!!IIIlIIIIIHIHIIi 

f 

M?  H!!!:!: !?!!!!  I lilMIjii 
--f 
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Iph  (A) 


Figure  3.8  fjnt  versus  IPh  in  the  example. 
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Table  3.3  An  example  of  sampling  strategy 


tint(us) 

AV(V) 

^ ph,  max 

60us 

1 

0.166667 

70us 

1 

0.142857 

80us 

1 

0.125000 

90us 

1 

0.111111 

lOOus 

1 

0.100000 

lOOOus 

1 

0.010000 

1020us 

1 

0.009804 

1040us 

1 

0.009615 

9960us 

1 

0.001004 

9980us 

1 

0.001002 

lOOOOus 

1 

0.001000 

lOOlOus 

1-1. 9m 

0.000997 

10020us 

1-3. 8m 

0.000994 

14500us 

145.0m 

0.000100 

15.15ms 

132.6m 

0.000090 

15.8ms 

120.2m 

0.000080 

21ms 

21.0m 

0.000010 

22ms 

19.8m 

0.000009 

23m 

18.4m 

0.000008 

24ms 

16.8m 

0.000007 

25ms 

15.0m 

0.000006 

26ms 

13.0m 

0.000005 

27ms 

10.8m 

0.000004 

28ms 

8.4m 

0.000003 

29ms 

5.8m 

0.000002 

30ms 

3.0m 

0.000001 

0 

3.4  Image  Reconstruction 

Knowing  the  sampling  time  instance  tml(n)  and  the  corresponding  reference 


Vref(n),  we  can  reconstruct  the  image  using 


1 ph  («)  = 


CP„K-Vr¥(n)} 


(3-9) 
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where  n (=  1,  2,  ...)  represents  the  sampling  index.  From  the  above  discussion  we  know 
that  the  sampled  data  is  a nonlinear  representation  of  the  original  image.  This  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  Figure  3.6.  The  tim  oryint  is  a nonlinear  mapping  of  the  original  image,  but 
a reconstructed  image  should  be  the  linear  mapping  of  the  original  one.  In  order  to 
change  this  nonlinear  relation  to  a linear  relation,  AV  should  be  a constant  value  (see 
equation  (3.4)).  Since  AV  is  a linear  function  of  integration  time  for  a known  luminance, 
we  just  need  to  choose  a A Fas  a reference  and  convert  other  AFs  to  this  reference  value 
by  multiplying  them  with  a proper  factor.  If  the  AV  used  for  /Ph,max  (named  as  AV\)  is 
chosen  to  be  the  reference  value,  then  the  revisedy,nt  (named  as/jnt ) is 


(3.10) 


Figure  3.9  depicts  the  versus  7ph  for  the  example  in  section  3.3.  Clearly  that  a linear 
relation  is  achieved  between /nt  and  7ph,  andyjnt  has  a dynamic  range  of  120dB.  Thus,_/int 
is  a linear  mapping  of  Iph  and  can  be  used  as  a scaled  reconstructed  image. 


frequency  vs.  Iph  in  reconstruction  stage 


10' 


10' 


10' 


Iph  (A) 


Figure  3.9  f\nl  versus  Iph  for  the  example  in  section  3.3. 


We  need  to  note  that  although  yjnt  represents  the  reconstructed  image,  it  may  have 
a too  wide  dynamic  range  (e.g.  about  120dB)  to  be  displayed  fully  on  a small  dynamic 
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range  environment  (e.g.  50dB  CRT).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fM  represents  the  sampled 
image  that  is  a nonlinear  mapping  (compressed  dynamic  range)  of  the  original  image  and 
can  be  fully  displayed  on  a CRT. 

3.5  Examples 

Here  we  will  show  some  more  examples  to  present  the  two-degrees  of  freedom 
time-based  sampling  technique.  The  first  example  is  to  use  6 bits  per  sampling  to 
represent  an  8-bit  dynamic  range  image.  The  8-bit  dynamic  range  image  used  here  is  a 
256  gray  scales  image  of  “lena”.  The  resolution  of  the  image  is  256x256.  In  order  to 
present  the  ability  of  capturing  the  details  in  the  high  luminance  range,  we  added  a small 
bright  window  at  the  left  top  comer  of  the  image  with  some  bright  stripes  inside  (see 
Figure  3.10(a),  256  gray  scales  display).  Assume  we  only  have  a 6-bit  display 
environment,  a normalized  Cph=  1,  and  the  sampling  interval  of  A T = 1 . The  sampled  6- 
bit  dynamic  range  image  is  shown  in  Figure  3.10(b)  with  64  gray  scales  display.  We  can 
see  that  those  details  in  the  bright  window  are  captured.  The  sampled  image  not  only 
captured  the  entire  dynamic  range  of  the  original  image,  but  also  had  some  resolution  in 
the  high  luminance  range. 

Figure  3.10(c)  (64  gray  scales  display)  illustrates  the  reconstructed  image  based 
on  equation  (3.10).  It  is  also  displayed  in  the  6-bit  display  environment.  A lot  of  details 
are  lost  compared  with  the  image  in  Figure  3.10(b)  because  the  pixel  values  are  out  of  the 
display  range.  To  verify  the  captured  image  has  a wide  dynamic  range,  the  pixel  values  of 
Figure  3.10(c)  are  divided  by  2 each  time  and  those  details  “hidden”  in  the  bright 
background  appear  gradually.  Figure  3.10(d)  (64  gray  scales  display)  shows  the  result 
that  the  pixel  intensities  of  Figure  3.10(c)  are  divided  by  4.  The  information  is  not  lost, 
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but  it  is  not  visible  in  the  display.  The  nonlinear  display  (as  shown  in  Figure  3.10(b))  is 
suitable  to  depict  all  the  information.  A demo  program  has  been  developed  to  show  the 
sampled  image  and  reconstructed  image  (see  appendix  A). 

The  sampling  time/order  versus  normalized  photocurrent  is  depicted  in  Figure 
3.11.  The  AV  change  makes  the  solid  line  curve  piece-wise  linear.  The  change  strategy  is 
like  that  shown  in  Figure  3.6(b). 

The  second  example  is  a set  of  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  images  provided  in 
Debevec  [53].  The  original  images  are  shown  in  the  left  column  of  Figure  3.12.  These  are 
97~168dB  dynamic  range  images  with  the  size  of  480x720  or  768x512.  A log  luminance 
representation  is  adopted  here.  This  representation  means  that  at  any  exposure  level,  there 
will  be  equal  brightness  steps  between  values.  This  corresponds  well  with  human  visual 
response,  whose  contrast  threshold  is  constant  over  a wide  range  of  adaptation  luminance 
(Weber’s  law)  as  illustrated  in  Larson  [54].  By  separating  luminance  and  using  a log 
encoding,  we  can  use  8 bits  to  record  nearly  5 to  6 orders  of  magnitude  in  5%  relative 
steps  that  will  be  imperceivable  under  most  conditions.  This  relation  is  obtained  by 

106  ■ r256  = 1 (3.1  1) 

where  r denotes  the  relative  brightness  step.  This  equation  gives  that  r = 94.75% , or 
(1  - r)  = 5.25% . It  is  clear  that  if  more  bits  are  used  to  record  an  image,  the  relative  step 
will  become  smaller.  For  example,  using  10  bits  to  record  an  image  in  log  luminance 
representation  gives  (1  - r ) = 1.34% . This  is  good  for  high  quality  imaging.  Here,  we  use 
an  8-bit  log  luminance  representation  as  an  example.  As  we  discussed  before,  the 
resolution  in  the  very  high  luminance  range  is  limited  by  the  minimal  sampling  interval. 
Here  a typical  value  of  5us  is  adopted  as  the  minimal  sampling  interval  and  Vres  is  set  to 
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be  2.5V.  It  is  found  that  a 5%  relative  step  is  too  small  step  to  be  realized  in  the  very  high 
luminance  range.  Thus,  the  minimal  relative  step  for  very  high  luminance  range  is 
adopted  after  experiments,  whose  results  give  a 10%  relative  step  for  0.2  • I ph  niax  to 

I ph  imK  range.  Sixteen  samples  can  be  assigned  to  this  range. 

The  images  in  the  right  column  of  Figure  12  illustrate  the  sampled  results.  It  is 
clear  that  the  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  original  images  are  nicely  captured  and  displayed 
with  256  gray  scales.  Those  invisible  details  in  original  images  are  now  visible  in 
captured  index  images  with  good  quality.  A demo  program  will  show  the  sampled  image 
and  the  reconstructed  image.  Codes  can  be  found  in  appendix  B. 

In  the  last  two  sections,  we  have  given  three  different  sampling  pattern  examples 
of  the  two  degrees  of  freedom  time-based  CMOS  imagers.  It  is  worth  to  repeat  that  this 
system  is  very  flexible.  In  a real  application,  a set  of  sampling  patterns  can  be  built  in  the 
system  and  selected  by  customers  according  to  the  application  constraints.  As  we  have 
reviewed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  there  exist  various  works  on  selecting  time- 
varying  reference  voltage  to  help  extend  dynamic  range.  However,  all  these  previous 
works  do  not  provide  a way  to  optimally  select  the  time-varying  reference  voltages  and 
there  is  no  instruction  on  how  to  find  an  optimal  sampling  strategy  from  all  the  possible 
ones.  In  the  next  chapter,  we  will  explore  the  problem  of  how  to  pick  a sampling  strategy. 
We  will  discuss  what  is  an  optimal  sampling  strategy  for  maximizing  the  signal-to-noise 


ratio  and  how  to  realize  it. 
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Figure  3.10  Example  of  figure  “lena”.  (a)  The  original  8-bit  dynamic  range  image  is 
displayed  with  256  gray  scales,  (b)  The  sampled  image  with  only  6 bits  per  sample  is 
displayed  with  64  gray  scales,  (c)  The  reconstructed  image.  The  image  has  48dB  dynamic 
range  and  is  displayed  with  64  gray  scales.  Most  details  cannot  be  displayed  due  to  the 
limit  display  dynamic  range,  (d)  The  image  with  all  pixel  intensities  being  one  quarter  of 
those  in  (c).  This  image  is  also  displayed  with  64  gray  scales.  The  invisible  details  in  (c) 
can  now  be  seen.  This  example  shows  that  all  the  details  are  captured  in  (c)  but  are  just 
invisible  due  to  the  finite  display  dynamic  range. 
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Figure  3.11  The  sampling  time/order  versus  normalized  photocurrent.  The  red  dashed 
line  is  the  result  for  constant  Vref  and  the  blue  solid  line  is  the  result  for  varying  Vref. 


(bl)  ( b2 ) 


Figure  3.12  The  left  column  shows  the  original  wide  dynamic  range  images:  al:  97dB, 
bl:  103dB,  cl:  113dB,  dl:  124dB,  el:  130dB,  and  fl:  168dB  (source:  www.debevec.org). 
The  right  column  shows  the  corresponding  sampled  images  with  8-bit  logarithm 
luminance  representation. 
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(cl) 


(dl) 


(el) 

Figure  3.12  Continued. 


( e2 ) 
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Figure  3.12  Continued. 


CHAPTER  4 
SAMPLING  STRATEGY 


Optimal  sampling  strategies  are  discussed  in  this  chapter.  A sampling  strategy 
consists  of  a sequence  of  reference  voltages  Vrej( k)  and  corresponding  sampling  times 
7( k).  The  combination  of  these  two  degrees  of  freedom  will  provide  ultra-wide  dynamic 
range  imaging  in  video  applications.  Assume  that  there  are  a total  of  A quantized  levels 
of  the  photocurrent  that  are  represented  by  7(1) , 1(2),  ...,  7(A ) where  7(1)  and  7(A)  are 
the  largest  and  smallest  photocurrents  that  are  represented  respectively.  The 
corresponding  sampling  times  are  7(1),  7(2),  ...,  7(A)  and  reference  voltages  are 

Vref  (1) , Vref  (2) , . . .,  Vref  (A) . All  pixels  with  the  photocurrent  value  Iph  that  satisfies 

I(k  + 1)  < Iph  < I(k ) (k  = 0,1,2,. ..A)  (4.1) 

are  assigned  the  integer  (&+1).  Here  7(0)  is  defined  as  7(0)  = oo  and  the  corresponding 
7(0)  is  defined  as  7(0)  = 0to  make  equation  (4.1)  valid.  7(A)  is  a natural  parameter  to 
use  since  it  corresponds  to  the  maximal  time  to  be  allowed  for  the  sampling  which  gives 
us  the  frame-rate.  Here  we  also  define 

A7  (k)  = I(k  + 1)  — I(k)  (k  = 1,2,...,  A -1)  (4.2) 

A.T(k)  = T(k  + 1)  -T(k)  (k  = 1,2,...,  A- 1)  (4.3) 

A Vref  (*)  - Vref  (k  + 1)  - Vref  (k)  (k  = 1,2,...,  A - 1)  (4.4) 

and  assume  sufficient  resolution  of  Vref  can  be  obtained.  Figure  4. 1 shows  the  parameters 
and  their  relation. 
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Firstly,  we  discuss  the  constraint  due  to  optimal  signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR) 
considerations.  Following  this,  the  application  of  linear  quantization  of  light  intensity  and 
Weber’s  law  are  presented.  In  the  discussion,  we  first  explore  the  simple  case  by 
assuming  there  is  no  limitation  on  sampling  time,  and  then  we  discuss  the  more  important 
case  with  limited  sampling  time.  Lastly,  the  Weber’s  law  application  in  our  design  is 
presented. 


AI(1)  A I (2) 

1^ 

I(0)I(1)  1(2)  1(3) 

= co 

AT(1)AT(2) 

T(0)  T(l)  T(2)  T(3) 
=0 


AI(N-1) 


I(N-1)  I(N) 


AT(N-1) 

\±±j 


T(N-1)  T(N) 


Figure  4.1  The  parameters  and  their  relation. 

4.1  Criterion  Due  To  The  Optimal  SNR  Consideration 

The  photogenerated  charge  collection  rate  (see  chapter  2 for  more  details)  is 
described  by 


/ 


ph 


(4.5) 


where  Pq  is  the  expected  value  of  incident  photon  flux  (photons/cm3 -s)  at  the  photodiode 
surface,  the  value  the  sensor  is  deigned  to  quantify,  q is  electron  charge,  A is  the 
photodiode  area  and  x\  and  xi  denote  the  boundaries  of  the  depletion  layer  (see  Figure 
2.2).  Since  the  photocurrent  Iph  is  proportional  to  Pq,  the  measurement  of  Iph  indirectly 
quantifies  the  value  of  Pq  assuming  the  other  parameters  are  constant.  The  arrival  of 
photons  can  be  described  using  a simple  stream  model.  Its  statistical  property  is  described 
by  Poisson  distribution: 
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(4.6) 


where  ®„(0  denotes  the  probability  that  n photons  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the 

photodiode  within  time  of  t.  In  the  measurement  we  expect  Pot  photons  to  arrive  at  the 
surface  of  the  photodiode  within  time  t since  this  is  the  expected  value  of  the  Poisson 
distribution. 

Clearly  the  optimal  sampling  strategy  will  depend  on  the  optimality  criteria.  One 
optimality  criterion  for  digital  imaging  application  is  to  maximize  the  SNR  at  each  pixel. 
For  a given  technology  and  reset  voltage,  the  total  well  charge  of  the  reverse  biased 
photodiode  is 


The  noise  analysis  in  Chapter  6 shows  that  the  longer  the  integration  is  (before  pixel 
saturation),  the  higher  the  SNR  that  can  be  achieved.  Thus,  a long  integration  time  is 
desirable.  For  imaging  applications,  this  implies  the  use  of  the  whole  well  charge  ( Qtotai ) 
and  therefore  suggests  the  reference  voltages  should  be  set  to  zero  for  all  time. 


Note  that  this  reference  voltage  may  not  be  able  to  be  implemented  due  to  the  limitation 
of  input  range  and  offset  of  comparators.  A minimum  reference  voltage  can  be  set  as  the 
lower  boundary.  Here  we  assume  that  reference  voltage  can  reach  0 to  simplify  the 
analysis.  More  generally,  we  can  replace  0 by  a minimum  reference  voltage.  Using  the 
maximum  well  capacity  implies  that  the  corresponding  firing  time  for  the  particular  light 
intensity  is 


• = C V 

total  phr  res 


(4.7) 


V = 0 

* ref , opt  ^ 


(4.8) 
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T = 

opt 


_ Cph  [Kes  V ref, opt  ) _ ^ ph  Ke 


ph 


ph 


/ 


ph 


(4.9) 


The  Full  Well  Charge  (FWC)  sampling  constraint  consists  of  equations  (4.8)  and  (4.9). 

Another  constraint  is  the  time  domain  minimum  contrast  constraint  that  is 
described  by  equation  (4.10),  where  Armin  is  the  worst  case  sampling  interval  and  decided 
by  hardware  design. 


&T{k)  > A7T,  (k  = 1,2,...,  A) 


(4.10) 


Giving  these  constraints,  the  major  factors  that  affect  sampling  strategies  in  a 
time-based  imaging  system  are 

• reset  voltage:  Vres 

• capacitance  at  the  cathode  of  photodiode:  Cph 

• maximum  possible  sampling  time:  Tmax 

• worst  case  sampling  interval  (worst  case  readout  time  per  frame):  Armjn 

To  explore  the  effect  of  these  factors,  sampling  strategies  with  and  without  Tmax 
limitation  are  presented  in  the  following  sections.  Assume  the  reference  voltage  of  the 

. . . ¥ 

first  sample  is  set  to  0 so  that  the  first  sampling  point  is  decided  by  and  become  a 


known  value.  The  sequence  of  reference  voltages  and  sampling  times  are  determined 
respectively. 

4.1.1  Sampling  Strategy  Without  Sampling  Time  Limitation 

Extending  the  FWC  to  the  whole  imaging  procedure,  a sampling  strategy  where 

the  reference  voltages  are  zeros  for  all  the  samplings  ( Vref(k)  = Vref(k)opt  =0)  and  the 
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sampling  time  is  set  to  the  corresponding  optimal  value  T{k)  = T(k)opl  can  be  obtained. 
This  is  shown  in  Figure  4.2. 

Since  a constant  reference  voltage  is  adopted  in  the  sampling  strategy,  the 
characteristics  of  the  sampling  are  represented  by 

l(k)T(k)  = 'i’  (4.11) 


where  T denotes  the  constant  value  of  Cph  Vres . The  sampling  interval 

AT(k)  = T(k  + l)-T(k)  (k  = 1,2,... AO 

/(*)-/(*+!) 

l(k)l(k  + \) 

VAljk) 

~ l(k)l(k  + 1) 


must  satisfy 


(4.12) 

(4.13) 

(4.14) 


AT(k)>ATmn  (k  = \,2,...,N) 


Figure  4.2  FWC  constraint  requires  a constant  reference  voltage  of  0. 

For  the  cases  where  some  AT(k),s  are  smaller  than  ATm\nj  AT(k)  has  to  be 
increased  until  the  time  domain  minimum  contrast  law  is  satisfied.  This  results  in  a 
partial  use  of  the  whole  well  charge  and  thus,  an  increase  of  the  reference  voltage.  The 
sampling  strategy  is  completed  with  the  sacrificing  of  well  charge  and  SNR.  Generally,  in 
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the  high  light  intensity  range,  the  denominator  of  Equation  (4.14)  is  much  larger  than  the 
numerator  and  thus  A T(k)  is  small.  As  light  intensity  decreases,  AT(k)  becomes  larger. 
So  A T(k)  < ATmm  usually  occurs  in  the  high  light  intensity  range.  Here,  we  assume  this  is 
always  true  for  the  applications  of  different  quantization.  Assume 

AT(*)<A 7V,  ATik  + VZAT^ 

Then 

l(kY(k) 

= l(klT(k  + l)-ATm„)  (4.15) 

= Cpt(Vna-V„f(k))<'i’  (4.16) 

where  T (k)  = T(k  + !)- AT^  . To  use  the  total  well  charge  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Vref(k)  in  (4.16)  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  Thus,  AT(k)  should  be  increased  to  just 
Armin  as  shown  in  (4.15).  This  rule  should  be  applied  to  all  the  AT(k)  ’s  that  are  smaller 

than  ATmin  in  the  implementation  of  sampling  strategy.  Figure  4.3  shows  the  possible 
reference  voltage  varying  in  the  high  light  intensity  range. 


Figure  4.3  Possible  reference  voltages  varying  in  the  high  light  intensity  range 
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Here  we  name  the  first  sampling  point  at  which  Vref(k)  = 0 as  a (see  Figure4.3). 

Clearly  if  there  are  no  other  constraints,  the  optimal  sampling  strategy  would  make  Vref 
always  equal  to  zero.  With  timing  constraints,  SNR  optimality  gets  more  complicated 
however  it  can  be  argued  that  the  resulting  sampling  strategy  cannot  be  improved  upon.  If 
we  attempt  to  improve  the  SNR  at  any  light  intensity  by  decreasing  Vref  at  that  point  then 
a constraint  will  be  violated  (either  the  time  domain  minimum  contrast  constraint  or  Vref 
would  go  below  zero).  The  strategy,  therefore,  it  still  optimal  given  the  constraints.  So  the 
sampling  strategy  without  sampling  time  limitation  can  be  summarized  as 

• For  1 < k < a 

T(k)  = na)-(a-k)AT^ 

■ (4-17> 
LPh 

• For  a <k  < N 


nk)=nk)m  = 

vref{k)  = o 


m 


(4.18) 


Notice  that  if  T(k)  in  equation  (4.17)  is  less  than  0,  it  becomes  invalid.  This  will  result  in 
less  resolution.  A dedicate  design  should  avoid  this  problem. 

4.1.2  Sampling  Strategy  With  A Limited  Sampling  Time 

In  most  application  cases,  a finite  sampling  time  is  required  as  shown  in  Figure 
4.4.  For  example,  in  video  applications  the  maximum  sampling  time  is  33ms  in  order  to 
provide  a frame  rate  of  30fps. 

A simple  option  is  to  still  use  a constant  reference  voltage  as  we  have  done  in  last 
section.  However,  if  we  still  choose  zero  as  the  reference  voltage,  those  photocurrents 
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having  a magnitude  less  than  Uia  (see  Figure  4.4)  will  never  trigger  the  comparator.  At 
rma x,  the  analog  voltages  could  be  read  out  but  this  requires  ADC  and  all  of  the  additional 
analog  processing  as  in  conventional  CMOS  imagers.  This  solution  is  not  preferred  since 
the  advantages  of  time-based  CMOS  imagers  cannot  be  totally  realized  and  this  mixed- 
signal  processing  results  in  a larger  pixel  size  (two  sets  of  circuits)  and  much  complicated 
sampling  and  reconstruction.  If  no  analog  readout  is  implemented,  all  the  7^’s  less  than 
Idia  will  be  assigned  the  value  of  I dm  and  thus,  the  dynamic  range  is  dramatically  reduced 
approximately  halved  in  dB).  There  is  no  advantage  of  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imaging 
in  this  case.  Another  idea  is  to  enable  every  pixel  to  trigger  in  the  limited  time  by  setting 
the  reference  voltage  to  be  a constant  voltage  slightly  below  Vres.  However,  this  approach 
has  two  major  problems.  First,  well  charge  is  badly  used  and  second  the  sampling  interval 
for  high  light  intensity  is  much  smaller  than  ATmm  and  therefore  it  is  infeasible.  This  can 
be  illustrated  by 


Iph(k)T(k)  = Cph(Vres-Vref) 
Iph(k  + \)nk  + l)  = Cph(Vres-Vref) 


=>  AT(k)  = T(k  + \)-T(k)  = 


Cph(Kes-Kefilph(k)-Iph(k^)) 

Iph(k)Iph(k  + l) 


10-1510  -3uph(k) 
10“910“9 


for  high  light  intensity  range 


< 10  9 sec  « ATmin  « order  of  jus 
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A strategy  with  constant  reference  voltage  of  value  between  0 and  (Vres  - V0jj)  will 
suffer  reduced  dynamic  range  and  bad  time  domain  contrast.  Thus,  a varying  reference 
voltage  is  preferred  over  any  constant  reference  voltage  strategy.  The  general  direction  of 
reference  voltage  change  is  from  the  bottom  left  comer  to  the  top  right  comer  as  shown  in 
Figure  4.4. 


Figure  4.4  Relation  between  the  photodiode  voltage  and  the  integration  time  for  different 
photocurrents  in  the  application  with  finite  sampling  time.  The  general  direction  of 
reference  voltage  change  for  imaging  with  finite  sampling  time  is  from  left  bottom  to 
right  top. 
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It  is  clear  that  all  the  photocurrents  having  a magnitude  less  than  Uia  have 
maximum  sampling  time  of  rmax.  While  all  the  photocurrents  having  a magnitude  greater 
than  lam  have  maximum  sampling  time  less  than  Tmax.  So  the  upper  boundary  of  sampling 
time  can  be  decided  by 


The  upper  boundary  of  sampling  time  T{k)max  for  video  application  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.5  where  Cph  = 14.8fF,  Vres  = 3V,  Iph, max  = 0.5nA  and  Iph,mm  = 0.5fA  and  Uia  can 
be  found  to  be  1.62pA. 

In  order  to  maximally  use  the  total  well  charge,  we  should  use  the  T(k)m ax  for  each 
I(k).  However,  rmax  is  shared  by  the  I(k)  < I dia  and  only  one  of  them  can  use  the 
maximum  sampling  time  Tm ax.  To  solve  this  problem,  Tmax  is  assigned  to  T(N)  and  others 
should  satisfy 


Thus,  the  reference  voltages  will  not  be  zero  for  the  samplings  where  I(k)  < Idig . The 
varying  of  reference  voltages  in  this  range  can  be  described  by 


V 


r<*>-«  for  w*1* 

I{k) 

mimx=Tnax  for  m<idia 


max 


(4.19) 


(4.20) 


(4.21) 


As  k changes  from  1 to  N,  equation  (4.21)  indicates  that  the  reference  voltages 
monotonically  increase.  Here  we  will  define  the  point  where  Vref  ( k ) = 0 in  equation 
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(4.21)  as  p.  Obviously,  I(/3)  > liia . Figure  4.6  shows  a possible  reference  voltage 

varying  in  the  low  light  intensity  range  as  well  as  the  possible  reference  voltage  varying 
in  the  high  light  intensity  range  (see  Figure  4.3). 


Figure  4.6  Possible  reference  voltage  varying  in  the  low  light  intensity  range  as  well  as 
the  possible  reference  voltage  varying  in  the  high  light  intensity  range. 

The  sampling  strategy  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  equations. 

• For  p <k<N , 


T(k)  = Tmn  -(N-QAT^ 


(4.22) 


C 


ph 


• For  a <k  < p , 


m = nk)^  = 

Vref{k)  = ° 


¥ 

m 


(4.23) 


• For  1 <k<a 
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\T(k)  = T(a)-(a-k  + \)ATmn 


< 


Vref(k)  = Vr 


I(k)T(k) 

cPh 


(4.24) 


For  different  sampling  applications,  we  need  to  find  the  a and  ft  then  the  sampling 
strategy  can  be  obtained  following  equations  (4.22)-(4.24).  A pseudo-code  is  presented 
below  to  illustrate  the  processing. 

Next,  we  will  explore  the  application  of  linear  sampling  and  the  application  of 
Weber’s  law  respectively  to  see  how  well  the  general  sampling  strategy  we  discussed 
here  can  be  implemented  to  particular  applications. 


For  k—l:N 

IfAT(k)>ATmn  % find  a 

a = k ; 
break; 

end 

end 

From  equation  (4.21),  let  Vres  ~^P~[Tnm  -(N  - fi)ATmn]~  0 

LPh 

and  find  fi. 

Based  on  equation  (4.22)  - (4.24),  decide  the  reference  voltages  and 
sampling  times  for  the  sampling  strategy. 


4.2  Sampling  Strategy  For  The  Applications  Of  Linear  Quantization  Of  Light 

Intensity 

The  most  straightforward  application  of  sampling  is  to  uniformly  quantize  wide 
dynamic  range  photocurrent.  The  photocurrents  selected  under  this  application  satisfy 

I(k)  = I{\)-(k-\)d  (k  = \,2,...N)  (4.25) 

where  d denotes  the  brightness  step  and  can  be  obviously  described  by 
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1(1)  - 1 (N)  , /( 1) 
N-\  ~ N- 1 


(4.26) 


First  of  all  we  will  discuss  the  application  without  sampling  time  limitation.  Then 
we  will  discuss  the  cases  with  limited  sampling  time.  Sampling  strategies  for  both  cases 
will  be  derived  and  summarized. 

4.2.1  Sampling  Strategy  Without  Sampling  Time  Limitation 

The  sampling  strategy  of  FWC  indicates  that  the  relation  between  I and  t is 
described  by  equation  (4.7)  and  the  I-t  curve  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4.7. 


t 


Figure  4.7  The  relation  of/ and  t described  by  equation  (4.7). 
Thus,  from  equation  (4.13)  we  can  obtain 

d 


A T(k)  = T 


l(k)l{k  + 1) 


(k  = 1,2,...,  N) 


Substituting  (4.26)  we  can  obtain 

A T(k)  = 


[/(l)-(£-l)j][/(l)-yb/] 


V/d 


k2  -(2N-\)k  + N(N-\) 


(4.27) 

(4.28) 


(4.29) 


The  time  domain  minimum  contrast  law  (equation  (4.14))  requires 
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ATX*) = 


V/d 

k2  -(2N-\)k  + N(N-l) 


> AL„ 


(4.30) 


This  is  a quadratic  equation  with  the  maximum  value  of  AT(k)  at 


1 


k-N  — 
2 


(4.31) 


and  thus,  A T{k)  is  monotonically  increasing  with  k e [1,  AT] . Let  A T(k)  = A7L, , we  can 


solve  the  equation  of  (4.30)  and  obtain 


a - N - 


¥ 


AT-d 


(4.32) 


The  reason  of  the  existence  of  a is  that  the  slope  of  I-t  curve  at  high  light  intensity 
range  is  too  sharp  to  provide  the  required  minimum  sampling  interval.  The  slope  can  be 
found  to  be 


s = d±*Jl 


(4.33) 


dt  t T 

It  is  proportional  to  I2,  which  is  very  large  in  high  light  intensity  range.  To  satisfy  the 
time  domain  minimum  contrast  law,  we  need  to  reduce  the  slope  in  high  light  intensity 
range.  The  sampling  strategy  for  the  samples  between  0 and  a should  satisfy 


T(k)  = T(a ) -(a-  k)  A7L  (k  = 1,2,...,  a) 


Thus,  the  relation  of  / and  t for  samples  between  1 and  a can  be  described  by 


(4.34) 


I(k)  = 


m-d 


a -l 


T(a) 

'A^rnin  J 


AT 


-T{k) 


(4.35) 


The  slope  is  now  S = 


AT 

min 


, whose  absolute  value  is  smaller  that  that  of  equation 


(4.33).  Let 
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We  can  obtain 


[/(!)- (*-1)4 

¥ 


(4.36) 


k = N- 


(4.37) 


which  is  exactly  the  a.  Thus,  the  revised  straight  line  should  be  the  tangent  of  the 
hyperbola  at  point  a.  This  is  displayed  in  Figure  4.9(a).  When  a is  small,  7(1)  can  still  be 
covered  by  the  revised  straight  line  and  the  resolution  can  be  kept  as  shown  in  Figure 
4.9(a).  However,  if  a is  large  enough,  some  of  the  7(k)’s  no  longer  can  be  covered  and 
resolution  is  lost  at  these  7(k)’s  as  shown  in  Figure  4.8(b). 


Figure  4.8  The  sampling  strategy  in  the  high  light  intensity  range.  The  slope  change  (red 
straight  line)  in  the  high  light  intensity  range  as  described  by  equation  (4.35).  (a)  When  a 
is  small,  7(1)  can  be  covered,  (b)  When  a is  large,  some  of  the  7(k)’s  no  longer  can  be 
covered  and  resolution  is  lost  at  these  7(k)’s. 

The  reference  voltage  satisfy 

\C»ty„-V^k))=mT(k)  (*  = 1,2 a) 

V„,(k)  = 0 (k  = a + i,a  + 2,...,N)  ( ' ’ 


Let  Ax  = 7(1)  + d , A2  s T (a)  - aAT niin , we  can  obtain 


Reference  Voltage  (V) 
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'r-\v~AlA,-k(AtATm -A2d)+k2dATj\  (4.39) 

C Ph 

Combining  the  above  results,  we  can  obtain  the  sampling  strategy  for  the  application  of 
linear  sampling.  This  is  concluded  in  the  following  equations. 

• For  sampling  points  1 < k < a , 


T(k)  = T(a)  + (a-k)AT^ 

' y,^k)  = ~\v  - A,A, -k(A,A  7V  -A,d)+k2dAT^] 

C P* 


(4.40) 


• For  sampling  points  a <k  < N 


m= 


m 


7(1) + (*-!)</ 


*W(*)  = ° 


(4.41) 


Figure  4.9(a)  shows  an  example  of  Vref  varying  with  the  parameters  of  Cph  = 


17.8fF,  Vres  = 3V,  Iph, max  = 0.5nA,  Iph,mm  = 0.5fA,  N= 256  and  Armin  =1.5ps. 


Figure  4.9  A sampling  strategy  example:  reference  voltage  varying  with  sampling  time 
for  the  application  of  linear  quantization  of  light  intensity,  (a)  Without  sampling  time 
limitation,  (b)  The  maximum  sampling  time  is  33ms. 
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4.2.2  Time-Based  Sampling  With  A Limited  Sampling  Time 

In  this  section,  we  need  to  find  the  point  of  / 3 . As  we  have  discussed  in  section 
4.1,  we  let  Vref(k)  in  equation  (4.21)  equal  to  0 and  can  obtain 

v„  - - (N  - /»)A  Tm„  } - 0 (4.42) 

Lph 

where  /(/?)  - 7(1)  - (J3  - 1 )d  . Let  A3  = Tnax  - NATmm , we  can  obtain 


J3  = k 


imn,/3 


4- 


V(4Ar„+v)2-'WArni,4' 


2dAT 


(4.43) 


where  kmi„  „ = 

rrun  ,p 


■ A3d 


2dAT- 

mm 


. Notice  that 


N < ■ 


AT 


■ + 1 


(4.44) 


If  Tmx  = 33 ms  and  A 7^,  = 5jus , we  can  at  most  have  6601  sampling  points  and  thus,  at 
most  13  bits  can  be  used  in  the  representation  of  the  sampling. 

The  reference  voltage  at  , 6 < k < N can  be  calculated  from 


Vref{k)  = Vr 


{l(Y)-{k-\)d)T{k) 

cPh 


(4.45) 


where  T(k ) = 7^  - (N  - A:)A7min . We  can  obtain 


= 7T-h  - M,  - k(A,AT„„  - A,d)+  lc2dATm„ } (4.46) 

Lph 

Compare  equation  (4.46)  with  equation  (4.39),  we  can  see  that  they  have  same  expression 
except  that  A 3 replaces  A2.  In  summary,  combined  with  the  results  in  section  4.2.1,  the 
sampling  strategy  is  described  by  the  following  equations. 


• For  sampling  points  1 < k < a , 
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'Vref(k)  = 


m = T(a)-(a-k)ATBia 
A-lv-M,  - k{A,ATm„ -A,d)+k2dAT^\ 

Lph 


• For  sampling  points  a <k  < (3 


T(k)  = 


vp  vj / 


I(k ) /(l)  -{k-  \)d 

Kef(k)  = 0 


• For  J3  <k<  N , 


(4.40) 


(4.41) 


JW  = r„ -(*-*)  ajv 

' -Ad)+k2dAT^]  <4-47> 

Using  the  same  parameters  of  Figure  4.9(a),  an  example  with  maximum  sampling 
time  of  33ms  is  shown  in  Figure  4.9(b). 

4.2.3  Summary  And  Discussion 

When  there  is  no  sampling  time  limitation,  the  sampling  strategy  of  the  linear 
quantization  application  needs  to  define  a first  (equation  (4.32)).  When  ATmm  becomes 
larger,  a becomes  larger.  This  will  cause  loss  of  resolution  and  thus,  a small  AT^n  is 
required  in  this  application.  For  example,  1.5us  is  used  in  the  example  shown  in  Figure 
4.9.  To  check  whether  the  resolution  may  be  lost,  a tangent  line  can  be  drawn  at  point  a. 
If  this  tangent  line  can  cover  7(1),  then  resolution  will  not  be  lost.  Otherwise,  the 
resolution  will  be  lost.  For  the  application  with  finite  sampling  time,  the  sampling 
strategy  is  described  by  the  equations  (4.40),  (4.41)  and  (4.47).  In  the  next  section,  we 
will  explore  a nonlinear  quantization  application  that  is  quite  different  from  the  linear 
quantization  application.  We  will  see  that  although  the  results  are  different,  the  exact 
same  method  is  implemented. 
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4.3  Sampling  Strategy  For  The  Application  Of  Weber’s  Law 


As  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  Weber’s  law  corresponds  well  with  human  visual 
response,  whose  contrast  threshold  is  constant  percentage  over  a wide  range  of  adaptation 
luminance.  The  photocurrents  selected  under  the  Weber’s  law  satisfy 


where  k=  1,  2,  3,  . . N and  N is  the  total  number  of  sampling  points,  r denotes  the  relative 
percentage  brightness  step  and  is  a value  less  than  1 and  generally  greater  than  0.95.  For 
Weber’s  law,  the  logarithm  domain  quantization  error,  log/(&)-log/(A:-l),  is  a 
constant,  which  is  equal  to  logr . 

4.3.1  Sampling  Strategy  Without  Sampling  Time  Limitation 

From  (4.1 1)  and  (4.48),  we  can  obtain 


Equation  (4.50)  shows  that  the  integration  time  for  Iph(k ) is  exponentially  increasing. 
Further  more, 


m = 


(4.48) 


(4.49) 


This  implies 


(4.50) 


AT(k)  = T(k  + l)-T(k) 


m 


= T(k) 


\ r J 


(k  = 1,2,...,  A- 1) 


(4.51) 
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If  no  reference  voltage  adjustment  can  be  involved,  the  shortest  sampling  interval  derived 
from  equation  (4.51)  must  satisfy 


Ar(l)  = r(l)(  — ) > A7V 
\ r J 

(4.52) 

1 -r  ^ A JL, 
r 7(1) 

(4.53) 

- ^ ' 

1+  A^min 

T(  1) 

Generally,  r > 0.95 , so 

0.95  <r<  * 

j + ATnun 

m 

(4.54) 

=>  7Y1)>  r AT-  >\9AT- 
l — r 

(4.55) 

If  Armin  is  chosen  to  be  5 ps,  then 

T(l)  > 95 /js 

For  the  cases  where  (4.55)  is  violated,  a exists.  Let 

T r 

T(a)  = , = A7L 

I(\)ra~'  1 -r 

(4.56) 

we  can  obtain 

(a-l)lnr  = In— — 

rKDAT^ 

(4.57) 

So 

InC-^ 
a.  /a)A 

In  r 

(4.58) 
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The  operation  of  sensing  within  [7(1),  T(a )]  is  described  by 

mm = cr, (n„  - K„m) 

From  equation  (4.59),  we  can  obtain 


(1  <k<a) 


T(a) 


\ (1  -r)(a-ky 

K r , 


k-a 


So 


y,„  (*)  = V,„  (l  - r‘ + (1  - rXo  - ky ) 


(4.59) 


(4.60) 


(4.61) 


(4.62) 
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Figure  4.10  The  varying  reference  voltages  in  the  application  of  Weber’s  law.  Notice  the 
bending-up  of  the  reference  voltage  in  high  and  low  light  intensity  range,  (a)  Without 
sampling  time  limitation,  (b)  The  maximum  sampling  time  is  33ms. 


The  sampling  strategy  is  summarized  as 
• For  sampling  points  1 < k < a , 


f T(k)  = T(a)-(a-k)ATimn 

[Vref  (*)  = Kes  (l  ~ ^ + (l  ~ r)((X  - k)rM  ) 


(4.63) 


• For  sampling  points  a <k  < N 
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¥ 

T(k)  = — = 

/(it)  7(l)  + (£-l)J  (4.64) 

^rW  = 0 

Once  more,  note  that  the  increased  reference  voltages  results  in  the  scarificing  of 
total  well  charge.  Figure  4.10(a)  shows  an  example  with  the  existence  of  a , where  Cph  = 
17.8fF,  Vres  = 3V,  /^,max  = 0.5nA,  Iph,mm  = 0.5fA,  N= 256  and  Armin  =15ps. 

4.3.2  Sampling  Strategy  With  A Limited  Sampling  Time 

Similarly,  we  need  to  find  the  value  of  fi  Let  Vref  (k)  in  equation  (4.21)  equal  to  0, 
we  can  obtain 

=~n  l)'-"'1  [r„  - (AT-  /?)A7V,  ] (4.65) 

Lph 

=>  nP)  = ^^  = T^-(N-/))AT^  (4.66) 

It  is  impossible  to  derive  a close  form  solution  for  y0.  Here  we  will  find  the  intersections 
of  the  two  functions 


y(P)=  ^ r~p+x 
7(1) 

(4.67) 

y(P>  = ^max  - NAT^  + 

(4.68) 

Graphically  we  can  find  the  solution  of  J3.  Figure  4.1 1 shows  the  results  with  N = 
256,  r = 0.95.  When  Armjn  is  small,  there  exist  intersections  of  the  straight  line  (equation 
(4.68))  and  the  exponential  curve  (equation  (4.67))  and  therefore  (3  exists  (if  there  exist 
two  intersection  points,  the  larger  one  is  selected).  As  the  Armjn  increases,  the  slope  of  the 
straight  line  increases  too.  After  the  tangency  with  the  exponential  curve,  equation  (4.68) 
o longer  intersects  with  equation  (4.67). 
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sampling  point 

Figure  4.1 1 Intersection  of  equation  (4.67)  (solid  line)  and  (4.68)  (dash  line). 


If  p exists,  then  the  sampling  strategy  is  described  by 


• For  sampling  points  1 <k  <a , 


J r(*)  = r(a)-(ar-*)A7V 
I (*)  = v„  (l  - r*-  + (1  - r)(a  - k)rM ) 


(4.69) 


• For  sampling  points  a <k  < p 


m= 


VJ,  VJ, 


I{k)  7(1)  + (fc  - \)d 

Kef(k)  = 0 


• For  sampling  points  p < k < N 


(4.70) 


m = Ar-i)A7V 

' V,„(k)  = Vra -(N-k) A7V]  <4-71) 

An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  4.10(b)  with  the  maximum  sampling  time  of  33ms. 
Notice  that  when  Armjn  is  too  large,  P does  not  exist.  This  results  in  decrease  of  dynamic 
range.  A very  large  array  size  may  cause  nonexistence  of  p.  Then  row  parallel  output  or 


on-chip  memory  scheme  should  be  implemented  to  solve  this  problem. 
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Similarly,  the  resolution  is  constrained  by 

Ar<j^  + 1 (4.72) 

A T 

min 

For  video  applications,  if  N = 256,  then  ATmm  «129 /js  . This  is  the  largest  sampling 
interval  we  can  use.  Equation  (4.72)  also  implies  that  if  the  design  requires  Armjn  = 5us 
and  the  maximum  integration  time  is  33ms,  then  N < 6601 . This  corresponds  to  at  most 
13  bits  representation  of  the  sampling  points. 

4.3.3  Summary 

In  a time-based  sampling  digital  imaging  system,  ATmi„  is  decided  by  the  design 
clock  frequency  and  array  size.  The  ratio  r for  Weber’s  law  application  generally  has  a 
value  greater  than  0.95.  These  two  parameters  require  that  under  FWC 

r(l)>-^A7\.  (4.73) 

1 — r 


Thus,  the  maximum  detectable  photocurrent  under  FWC  turns  out  to  be 

(i-AV,. 


/(!)  = ■ 


rAT- 

min 


(4.74) 


Since  Cph,  Vres  and  Armin  are  decided  as  long  as  the  system  is  built  up,  r is  the 
variable  we  only  have  flexibility  on.  By  selecting  a proper  r,  we  can  avoid  adjusting 
reference  voltage  in  the  high  light  intensity  range. 

If  a exists,  the  minimum  time  domain  contrast  constraint  should  be  involved  in 
the  high  light  intensity  range  and  the  reference  voltage  has  to  bend  up  towards  the  high 
light  intensity  direction  as  described  by  equation  (4.63).  Similarly,  if  J3  exists,  the 
minimum  time  domain  contrast  constraint  should  be  involved  in  the  low  light  intensity 
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range  and  the  reference  voltage  has  to  bend  up  towards  the  low  light  intensity  direction  as 
decide  by  equation  (4.71). 

The  a and  [1  in  the  Weber’s  law  application  is  general  less  than  that  in  the  linear 
quantization  application.  This  is  because  that  the  Weber’s  law  application  provides  more 
resolution  in  low  light  intensity  range  and  roast  resolution  in  high  light  intensity  range, 
while  the  linear  quantization  application  works  in  an  opposite  way. 

4.4  Discussion 

Based  on  the  two  constraints,  the  time  domain  minimum  contrast  constraint  and 
full  well  charge  capacity  constraint,  we  can  develop  optimal  sampling  strategies  for 
maximizing  SNR  for  different  applications.  The  major  task  is  to  find  the  points  of  a and 
fi.  They  vary  for  different  applications.  Generally,  they  should  not  overlap  each  other.  For 
the  cases  where  a and  /?  overlap  each  other,  the  time-varying  reference  voltage  is  chosen 
from  the  higher  value  of  the  possible  reference  voltages.  Using  equations  (4.22)-(4.24), 
we  can  obtain  the  sampling  time  sequence  and  corresponding  reference  voltages.  This 
method  can  also  be  extended  to  find  the  linear  mapping  of  sampling  data  to  the  original 
image  as  illustrated  by  Astrom  et  al.  [53],  The  linear  mapping  application  in  near-sensor 
image  processing  is  one  particular  case  of  the  optimal  sampling  strategy. 

Since  multiple  sampling  is  required  in  the  time-based  sampling  technique, 
multiple  frames  need  to  be  read  off  chip.  In  next  chapter,  we  will  discuss  the  readout 
schemes  for  efficiently  realizing  the  time-based  sampling. 


CHAPTER  5 
READOUT  SCHEMES 


5.1  Challenges  And  Methods 

At  each  sampling  time  instance  of  the  time-based  CMOS  imagers,  we  face  the 
problem  of  reading  out  the  information  from  the  whole  frame  and  therefore,  the  readout 
scheme  must  be  designed  to  be  fast  enough.  In  other  words,  the  readout  speed  is  the 
crucial  issue  for  the  achievable  dynamic  range.  The  conventional  high-end  (the  power 
supply  voltage,  see  Chapter  3)  constraint  of  dynamic  range  is  now  replaced  by  the 
readout  speed. 

We  have  mentioned  that  DPS  pixels  should  be  involved  in  the  time-based  CMOS 
imager  design.  When  VPh  drops  under  the  reference  voltage  Vref,  the  comparator  inside 
the  DPS  pixel  toggles.  When  the  comparator  toggles,  we  define  the  pixel  as  a “fired” 
pixel.  Otherwise,  we  define  the  pixel  as  an  “unfired”  pixel.  All  the  “fired”  pixels  at  a 
sampling  time  instance  will  be  assigned  the  same  gray  scale  level.  One  of  the  simplest 
readout  schemes  is  to  read  out  the  whole  pixel  array  at  each  sampling  time  instance,  that 
is,  read  out  the  whole  frame.  For  example,  in  the  literature  [20]  the  whole  frame  is 
scanned  and  read  out  256  times  and  thus,  each  pixel  is  represented  by  256  bits.  There 
exist  three  disadvantages  in  this  simple  readout  scheme.  First,  a very  high  frequency 
clock  is  required  to  scan  the  whole  array  within  a short  time  interval.  For  example,  to 
read  out  a QCIF  (176x144  pixels)  image  array  within  5us  requires  clock  frequencies  as 
fast  as  5 GHz  if  no  parallel  processing  is  adopted.  When  the  array  size  increases,  the 
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required  frequency  becomes  even  higher,  which  is  clearly  infeasible.  Second,  since  each 
pixel  is  read  off  the  chip  256  times,  the  power  consumption  of  the  architecture  is  much 
more  than  what  it  can  be  if  each  pixel  was  read  off  the  chip  just  once. 

Different  readout  schemes  can  be  implemented  for  different  size  pixel  arrays.  In 
general,  we  can  divide  the  different  readout  schemes  to  two  categories:  on-chip  memory 
readout  schemes  and  off-chip  memory  readout  schemes.  Here  we  will  discuss  the  off- 
chip  memory  readout  schemes  first.  Generally,  let’s  use  fmax  to  denote  the  highest 
available  frequency.  Here,  fmax  = 66MHz  is  used  as  an  example.  Without  losing 
generality,  assume  a square  pixel  array  (size  of  NxN)  as  our  objective. 

The  worst  case  of  the  readout  process  in  a time-based  CMOS  imager  is  that  the 
whole  array  should  be  read  out  within  the  shortest  time  interval  (e.g.,  5us).  This  limits  the 
maximal  size  of  a pixel  array  to  be  18x18  pixels  if  no  parallel  processing  is  involved. 
Thus,  to  read  out  the  whole  frame  greater  than  18x18  pixels  off  chip  in  one  sampling 
interval  is  not  feasible.  Fortunately,  in  general  for  typical  images,  one  gray  scale  level  in 
a 256  gray  scale  picture  usually  accounts  for  less  than  2%  of  the  total  number  of  pixels  as 
shown  by  VanRullen  et.  al.  [57],  Considering  this  and  if  only  those  pixels  that  have  the 
same  gray  scale  level  are  read  out,  the  maximal  size  of  the  pixel  array  can  be  as  large  as 
128x128  pixels.  So,  the  readout  scheme  that  will  only  read  out  the  information  of  those 
pixels  that  have  “fired”  at  the  sampling  time  instance  has  the  advantage  of  improving  the 
performance  of  time-based  CMOS  imagers.  Figure  5.1  shows  the  block  diagram  of  a 
CMOS  imager  with  absolute  address  coding  (this  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  section 
5.2.1)  readout  scheme.  The  symbol  inside  the  dash  box  represents  digital  pixel  sensor 
(DPS)  in  which  a comparator  is  typically  included  (see  Chapter  6 for  detail). 
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Figure  5.1  Block  diagram  of  a CMOS  imager  with  absolute  address  coding  readout 
scheme. 

If  no  parallel  processing  is  involved,  when  the  size  of  the  pixel  array  increases 
and  exceeds  the  limitation  of  fmax,  an  on-chip  memory  readout  scheme  can  be 
implemented.  Here,  if  real-time  processing  is  not  required  (for  example  in  the  application 
of  still  image  capture),  but  high  space  resolution  imaging  (for  example  2048x2048 
pixels)  is  required,  an  architecture  with  on-chip  NxNxM-bit  memory  is  suitable  for 
realizing  the  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imaging,  where  each  pixel  value  is  represented  by 
M bits.  Here  let’s  use  M=8  bits  as  an  example.  The  digital  numbers  255,  254,  253,  ...,  0 
represent  the  time  instances  to,  ti,  t2,...,t255,  respectively.  Between  two  adjacent  time 
instances,  the  rows  of  the  pixel  array  are  scanned  one  by  one,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  rows  in  the  on-chip  memory  array.  The  “fired”  pixels  in  each  row  (assign 
logic  value  “1”)  enable  the  “write”  processing  of  writing  the  digital  numbers  to  the 
corresponding  memory  cells  in  the  memory  array.  For  instance,  at  time  instance  t0,  the 
“255”  is  written  to  the  memory  array.  At  time  instance  tj,  “254”  is  written  to  the  memory 
array,  and  so  on.  After  the  whole  image  is  captured,  the  memory  data  that  represents  the 
indices  of  the  sampling  time,  can  be  read  off  the  chip.  Since  only  rows  are  scanned  and 
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all  the  columns  are  processed  in  parallel,  we  do  not  need  a fast  clock.  Figure  5.2 
illustrates  the  block  diagram  of  a CMOS  imager  with  on-chip  memory. 


Figure  5.2  Block  diagram  of  a CMOS  imager  with  on-chip  memory. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  these  proposed  schemes  is  that  they  avoid  the  high- 
speed clock  requirement.  For  example,  in  the  above  description,  66MHz  is  used.  In 
addition,  each  pixel  is  read  off  the  chip  only  once  and  this  results  in  the  lowest  power 
consumption  at  a given  condition.  With  the  proposed  readout  scheme  in  a time-based 
CMOS  imager,  an  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  and  high  space  resolution  imaging  can  also 
be  achieved. 

The  obvious  drawback  for  CMOS  imagers  with  on-chip  memory  is  that  chip  area 
increases.  This  is  a classic  tradeoff  between  time  and  space. 
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Here  we  will  concentrate  on  off-chip  memory  readout  schemes  and  propose 
several  different  readout  strategies  in  the  next  section.  Finally,  we  will  discuss  how  to 
optimize  the  readout  scheme. 

5.2  Off-Chip  Memory  Readout  Schemes 

It  is  noticed  that  “fired”  and  “unfired”  are  the  only  two  states  of  the  pixels  at  each 
sampling  time  instance.  Thus,  logic  “1”  and  “0”  can  be  used  to  describe  these  states. 
Therefore,  the  frame  at  one  sampling  time  instance  is  a binary  image  that  is  suitable  for 
some  types  of  compression.  The  multiple  sampling  actually  decomposes  the  multilevel 
image  into  a series  of  binary  images.  Each  binary  image  can  be  compressed  via  one  of 
several  well-known  binary  compression  methods,  such  as  constant  area  coding,  1-D  run- 
length  coding  (RLC),  and  predictive  differential  quantization  [58].  Since  raster  scanning 
is  adopted  in  our  time-based  CMOS  imager  design,  a one-dimension  compression  method 
is  applicable.  One  of  the  widely  used  compression  methods  is  the  1-D  RLC  technique, 
which  represents  each  row  of  a frame  or  bit  plane  by  a sequence  of  lengths  that  describe 
successive  runs  of  “fired”  and  “unfired”  pixels  and  thus,  it  is  not  suitable  for  the  time- 
based  CMOS  imagers  because  a counter  is  required  to  count  the  “runs”  and  all  the  pixels 
in  a row  will  be  scanned  as  that  shown  in  literature  [20],  which  seriously  limits  the 
readout  speed.  Here,  we  will  first  propose  two  new  readout  methods  that  only  read  out 
the  necessary  information  of  the  “fired”  pixels  so  that  the  readout  speed  can  be 
dramatically  increased  compared  with  the  conventional  approach.  These  two  methods  are 
the  absolute  address  coding  (AAC)  strategy  and  the  relative  address  coding  (RAC) 
strategy.  The  basic  idea  of  each  is  to  read  out  the  addresses  of  the  “fired”  pixels  at  each 
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sampling  time  instance  and  the  address  information  localizes  the  position  of  the 
corresponding  pixel  during  the  image  reconstruction. 

In  the  next  sections,  we  will  discussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  methods  and  then  propose  R&AAC  readout  scheme  based  on  them.  All  the  three 
readout  schemes  are  serial  processing  schemes.  Lastly,  we  will  also  propose  a parallel 
readout  scheme  and  compared  it  with  the  serial  readout  schemes. 

5.2.1  AAC  Readout  Scheme 

Absolute  address  coding  scheme  will  read  out  exactly  the  addresses  of  those 
pixels  that  “fired”.  Figure  5.3  depicts  the  simplified  diagram  of  the  AAC  readout  scheme. 
The  column  addresses  are  wired  in  the  D flip-flops  (DFFs).  When  the  “row  select”  signal 
is  enabled,  the  digital  outputs  of  the  pixels  are  used  as  control  signals  to  the  DFFs.  A 
logic  “1”  output  will  connect  a DFF  to  the  shift  registers,  while  a logic  “0”  output  will 
disconnect  a DFF  from  the  shift  registers.  When  the  shift  registers  are  built  up,  the 
addresses  will  be  shifted  out  of  chip  from  the  right  to  the  left  (i.e.:  send  out  small 
addresses  first).  So,  this  is  a parallel-in-serial-out  (PISO)  shift  registers  scheme.  Let  us 
use  the  row  pixel  vector  of  {0,  i,  J_,  0,  0,  J_,  0,  0}  as  an  example.  The  AAC  scheme  will 
read  out  the  addresses  of  the  underlined  pixels,  which  are  in  the  positions  of  2,  3 and  6.  In 
Figure  5.3  we  can  see  that  only  those  DFFs  that  store  the  addresses  of  the  “fired”  pixels 
are  connected  together  to  form  the  shift  registers  and  these  addresses  will  be  read  out, 
while  the  others  are  skipped. 

Finally,  when  the  end-mark  is  shifted  out,  the  readout  processing  of  the  row 
completes.  This  end-mark  helps  distinguish  row  addresses  from  column  addresses  in  the 
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received  data  (see  Table  5.1)  and  indicates  the  end  of  a row  data.  Table  5.1  shows  the 
structure  of  the  readout  data  for  a 32x32  pixel  array  with  a total  number  of  samples  of  S. 
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Figure  5.3  The  simplified  AAC  diagram  for  the  example  of  row  pixel  vector 

{0,1,1, 0,0, 1,0,0}. 

Since  the  outputs  of  the  AAC  scheme  are  only  the  addresses  of  the  “fired”  pixels, 
the  total  number  of  readout  pixels  at  one  sample  time  instance  is  one  bin  of  the  sampled 
image  histogram.  Thus,  the  histogram  of  the  sampled  image  can  be  achieved  easily.  Here 
we  define  the  readout  compression  ratio  (RCR)  as 

total  number  of  pixels  of  the  frames 
number  of  pixels  being  read  off  chip 

If  there  are  256  samplings,  then  the  average  RCR  of  one  bit  frame  is  256.  But  the  AAC 
readout  scheme  suffers  from  the  problem  of  having  to  read  out  a big  part  of  the  whole  bit 
frame  at  uniform  luminance  cases,  which  will  dramatically  increase  the  readout  process 
load  and  reduce  the  readout  speed.  Actually,  for  the  long  successive  “1”  cases,  we  do  not 
have  to  read  out  the  pixels  one  by  one,  but  we  can  implement  the  idea  of  the  1-D  RLC  to 
just  read  out  the  boundaries  of  the  long  sequence  of  “1”.  In  the  next  section,  we  will 
discuss  this  idea  in  detail.  The  readout  scheme  based  on  this  idea  is  named  as  relative 


address  coding  (RAC)  scheme. 
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Table  5.1  The  structure  of  the  readout  data  for  a 32x32  pixels  array  with  a total  number 
of  samples  of  S.  


Time  index  0 

Rowl 

Column  address  1 

Column  address  2 

Column  address  nl 

End  mark 

Row  2 

Column  address  1 

Column  address  2 

Column  address  n2 

End  mark 

Row  3 

End  mark 

Row  32 

End  mark 

Time  index  1 

Row  1 

Column  address  1 

Time  index  S-l 

5.2.2  RAC  Readout  Scheme 

The  idea  of  the  RAC  scheme  is  to  read  out  the  addresses  of  those  pixels  in  each 
row  of  a bit  frame  where  logic  state  change  occurs.  For  example,  for  a pixel  sequence  of 
{0,1, 1,0, 0,1, 0,0},  the  logic  states  of  the  pixels  at  position  of  1st,  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
change  from  “1”  to  “0”  or  from  “0”  to  “1”,  so  the  addresses  of  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
pixel  will  be  read  out.  A block  diagram  of  a CMOS  imager  with  the  RAC  readout  scheme 
is  similar  to  that  in  Figure  5.1  except  that  we  should  replace  the  AAC  readout  scheme 
with  the  RAC  readout  scheme.  In  practice,  an  extra  logic  value  of  “0”  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  row  vector  to  help  determine  the  “1”  and  “0”  order.  Thus,  the  first  address 
sent  out  is  the  position  where  the  first  “1”  is  located.  The  second  address  will  be  the 
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position  where  the  first  “0”  located  after  the  “1”  sequence.  The  third  address  is  the 
address  of  the  first  “1”  located  after  the  “0”  sequence,  and  so  on.  For  instance,  for  the  row 
pixel  vector  of  {0,  i,  1,0,  0,  i,  0,  0},  the  RAC  scheme  will  read  out  the  addresses  of  the 
underlined  pixels,  which  are  in  the  positions  of  2,  4,  6 and  7. 


o o i i o o i o o 


I D Flip-flop  US  XOR  gate 


Figure  5.4  The  simplified  RAC  diagram  for  the  example  of  row  pixel  vector 
{0,1,1, 0,0, 1,0,0}. 

Figure  5.4  depicts  the  simplified  diagram  of  the  RAC  strategy.  The  adjacent 
digital  outputs  of  the  pixels  in  one  row  will  perform  the  XOR  logic.  The  output  of  the 
XOR  gates  will  select  the  DFFs  to  form  shift  registers.  A logic  “1”  output  will  connect  a 
DFF  to  the  shift  registers,  while  a logic  “0”  output  will  disconnect  a DFF  from  the  shift 
registers.  The  built-up  shift  registers  are  also  PISO  shift  registers  that  have  the  same 
working  mechanism  as  those  in  the  AAC  readout  scheme.  An  example  of  the  connection 
in  1-bit  shift  registers  is  also  depicted  in  Figure  5.5.  The  digital  output  of  the  row  is  the 
same  one  used  in  the  section  5.2.1.  When  the  “row  select”  signal  is  enabled,  the  XOR 
logic  outputs  will  connect  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and  7th  DFFs  to  form  shift  registers  as  shown  in 
Figure  5.5.  We  can  see  that  only  those  DFFs  that  store  the  addresses  of  the  pixels  where 
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logic  states  change  occurs  are  connected  to  form  the  shift  registers  and  these  addresses 
will  be  read  out  and  the  others  are  skipped.  The  difference  between  two  adjacent  readout 
addresses  is  the  successive  “run”  length  of  “1”  or  “0”. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  RAC  scheme  is  to  detect  the  boundaries  of  successive  “l”s. 
The  saved  numbers  of  readout  operations  is  different  for  different  cases  due  to  different 
“1”  sequences.  This  is  shown  in  table  5.2.  It  is  clear  that  if  “l”s  are  scattered  among  “0”s, 
more  pixels  will  be  picked  than  what  is  necessary.  Since  two  pixels  need  to  be  picked  to 
identify  the  boundary,  for  one  “1”  surrounded  by  “0”s  case,  the  saving  is  -1,  for  two 
successive  “1”  case,  there  is  not  loss  or  saving,  and  for  N successive  “1”  case  where  N is 
greater  than  2,  the  earning  is  (N-2)  and  the  larger  the  N is,  the  more  the  saving  is. 
Therefore,  the  RAC  scheme  is  efficient  when  a long  successive  run  of  “l”s  exists  in  the 
bit  frame.  The  worst  case  of  RAC  scheme  is  to  read  out  the  whole  frame. 


Table  5.2  The  saved  numbers  of  readout  operations  for  the  RAC  readout  scheme 


Number  of  successive  “1” 

Number  of  picked  pixels 

Number  of  saving 

1 

2 

-1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

N 

2 

N-2 

While  for  high-resolution  images  (e.g.  >=256  gray  scales),  the  single  “1”  case 
occurs  much  more  ofen  than  other  cases  in  a bit  frame.  This  results  in  that  the  RAC 
readout  scheme  will  readout  more  pixels  than  necessary.  Some  experimental  results  are 
listed  in  Table  5.3.  All  the  images  in  this  table  are  represented  with  8-bits  representation. 
These  experimental  results  indicate  that  the  single  “1”  case  occurs  more  often  than  other 


cases. 
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Table  5.3  The  simulation  results  for  normalized  readout  pixels  for  the  RAC  readout 


scheme 


Image 

Image  size 

Dynamic  range  (dB) 

readout  pixel  number 
image  size 

lena 

256x256 

48 

1.68 

cameraman 

256x256 

48 

1.69 

FI  6 plane 

256x256 

48 

1.78 

trevor 

256x256 

48 

1.80 

sunset 

480x720 

97 

0.63 

suntree 

480x720 

103 

1.74 

church 

768x512 

113 

1.49 

suntree2 

480x720 

124 

1.70 

window 

480x720 

130 

1.60 

church2 

480x720 

168 

1.49 

In  order  to  remove  the  redundancy  further,  the  RAC  readout  scheme  and  the  AAC 
readout  scheme  can  be  combined  together.  That  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

5.2.3  R&AAC  Readout  Scheme 

The  RAC  readout  scheme  has  the  advantage  of  removing  redundancy  when 
successive  runs  of  “l”s  are  not  less  than  2 (see  Table  5.2).  While,  the  AAC  readout 
scheme  is  very  suitable  when  a single  “1”  is  embedded  in  “0”s.  The  combination  of  these 
two  methods,  the  relative  and  absolute  address  coding  (R&AAC)  readout  scheme,  will 
combine  the  advantages  of  each  method  and  compensate  their  disadvantages.  The  “010” 
pattern,  which  denotes  the  single  “1”  case,  is  the  one  where  the  AAC  readout  scheme 
should  be  implemented.  For  other  patterns,  the  RAC  readout  scheme  should  be 
implemented.  The  block  diagram  of  a CMOS  imager  with  the  R&AAC  readout  scheme  is 
similar  to  that  in  Figure  5.1  except  that  the  AAC  readout  scheme  is  replaced  by  the 
R&AAC  readout  scheme.  A simplified  diagram  of  the  R&AAC  scheme  is  shown  in 


Figure  5.5. 
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o 0 1 1 1 0 0 10 


H XOR  gate  N AND  gate  l£}-  AND  gate  ■ D Flip-flop 

Figure  5.5  The  simplified  diagram  of  the  R&AAC  readout  scheme.  The  first  bit  in  the 
example  is  the  extra  logic  value  “0”  as  that  used  in  the  RAC  readout  scheme.  The  first 
row  DFFs  in  the  Figure  is  used  to  store  the  distinction  bits.  The  distinction  bits  for  RAC 
and  AAC  are  1 and  0 respectively. 

The  example  shown  in  this  Figure  is  a row  pixel  vector  of  {0, 1,  1,  1,  0,  0,  !,  0}. 
We  also  need  to  add  an  extra  logic  bit  “0”  in  front  of  the  row  vector  as  that  used  in  the 
RAC  readout  scheme.  The  R&AAC  readout  scheme  will  read  out  the  addresses  of  the 
underlined  pixels,  which  are  in  the  positions  of  2,  5 and  7.  The  XOR  gates  are  used  to 
detect  the  logic  states  changes  of  the  row  pixels.  To  combine  with  the  AAC  readout 
scheme,  the  “010”  pattern  should  be  separated  from  other  patterns.  Notice  that  only  the 
pattern  of  “010”  has  successive  “1”  XOR  output.  For  example,  the  XOR  gates  outputs  of 
the  row  pixel  vector  {0,  1,  1,  1,  0,  0,  1,0}  are  {0,  1,  0,  0,  1,0,  1,  1}.  Therefore,  a two- 
input  NAND  gate  can  be  used  to  represent  this  information.  Finally,  the  XOR  gates 
outputs  and  the  NAND  gates  outputs  pass  through  the  AND  gates  to  work  as  the  control 
signals  of  the  DFFs.  A logic  “1”  output  of  the  AND  gates  will  connect  the  corresponding 
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DFF  to  the  shift  registers  and  a logic  “0”  output  of  the  AND  gates  will  disconnect  the 
corresponding  DFF  from  the  shift  registers.  To  distinguish  the  RAC  readout  scheme 
output  from  the  AAC  readout  scheme  output,  we  need  to  add  one  more  bit  named  as  the 
distinction  bit  (see  the  first  row  of  DFFs  in  the  shift  registers  shown  in  Figure  5.5).  Flere 
“1”  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  address  is  a RAC  readout  scheme  output,  “0”  is  used  to 
indicate  that  the  address  is  an  AAC  readout  scheme  output.  The  distinction  bit  of  the  last 
row  pixel  is  set  to  1,  and  the  distinction  bit  of  the  end  mark  is  set  to  0 so  that  there  do  not 
exist  two  addresses  that  have  same  codes.  In  summary,  the  XOR  gates  fulfill  the  RAC 
scheme,  the  NAND  gates  fulfill  the  AAC  scheme,  and  lastly  the  AND  gates  combine 
these  two  schemes  together. 

0 0 1 1 1 0 0 1 0 


■ X0R  §ate  Inverter  l£)-  AND  gate  ■ D Flip-flop 

Figure  5.6  A simplified  version  of  Figure  5.5. 

Observing  Figure  5.5,  we  see  that  each  R&AAC  readout  scheme  output  (the 
output  at  the  AND  gates)  is  the  logic  output  of  three  successive  inputs.  Only  the  patterns 
“001”  and  “1 10”  have  logic  “1”  outputs.  Thus,  the  R&AAC  logic  can  be  described  by 
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(a®b\b®c){b®c) 

(5.1) 

= {a®  b\b  ® c) 

(5.2) 

The  formula  (5.1)  is  the  logic  expression  of  Figure  5.5,  and  it  can  be  simplified  to 
formula  (5.2).  Therefore,  inverters  can  be  used  to  replace  the  NAND  gates  in  Figure  5.5 
and  the  circuit  simplifies  as  that  illustrated  in  Figure  5.6. 


Table  5.4  The  simulation  results  for  normalized  readout  pixels  for  the  R&AAC  readout 
scheme 


Image 

Image  size 

Dynamic  range  (dB) 

readout  pixel  number 
image  size 

lena 

256x256 

48 

0.93 

cameraman 

256x256 

48 

0.87 

FI 6 plane 

256x256 

48 

0.91 

trevor 

256x256 

48 

0.92 

sunset 

480x720 

97 

0.39 

suntree 

480x720 

103 

0.92 

church 

768x512 

113 

0.83 

suntree2 

480x720 

124 

0.91 

window 

480x720 

130 

0.87 

church2 

480x720 

168 

0.84 

Table  5.4  shows  the  experiment  results  of  implementing  the  R&AAC  readout 
scheme  on  the  images  in  table  5.3.  It  is  clear  that  the  normalized  readout  pixel  number  is 
less  than  1,  which  is  consistent  with  what  we  have  discussed.  The  R&AAC  readout 
scheme  has  two  more  gate  delays  than  the  RAC  readout  scheme  and  three  more  gate 
delays  than  the  AAC  readout  scheme.  However,  the  R&AAC  readout  scheme  provides 
more  compression  in  the  readout  than  either  the  RAC  or  the  AAC  readout  scheme.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  encoding  and  decoding  for  the  R&AAC  readout  scheme  are  the  most 
complex  ones  as  the  methods  with  the  AAC  readout  scheme  being  the  simplest.  All  three 
readout  schemes  use  PISO  shift  registers  as  the  output  engine,  leading  to  bit  serial 
outputs.  Another  way  to  quickly  readout  data  is  to  use  as  many  parallel  outputs  as 
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possible.  We  will  propose  a parallel  readout  scheme  in  the  next  section  and  discuss  which 
scheme  provides  the  fastest  readout  under  same  clock  frequency. 

5.2.4  Parallel  Readout  Scheme 

A parallel  readout  scheme  is  proposed  here  as  shown  in  Figure  5.7.  This  scheme 
adopts  the  idea  of  on-chip  memory  that  uses  the  output  of  each  pixel  as  the  write-enable 
signal  to  enable  the  “write”  processing  of  the  time  index  to  the  memory  (see  section  5.1), 
but  here  the  memory  is  an  off-chip  memory.  Multiplexers  are  used  since  we  may  not  be 
able  to  send  out  the  whole  row  simultaneously  due  to  the  finite  pin  number  of  a package. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  more  pins  we  can  use,  the  more  bits  we  can  read  out  at  one  time  and 
the  faster  we  can  read  data  out.  Multiplexing  method  was  also  implemented  in  Kishore 
[20],  but  here,  the  off-chip  memory  is  used  to  store  the  sampling  time  index  instead  of  the 
bit  plane.  This  makes  the  off-chip  memory  much  smaller. 

To  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  serial  readout  schemes  and 
the  parallel  readout  scheme,  we  will  use  the  following  simple  model.  Assume  we  have  an 
NxN  pixel  array  and  the  average  percentage  of  readout  pixels  in  each  row  is  y%  for  a 
serial  readout  scheme.  The  maximal  available  parallel  data  output  pins  for  the  parallel 
readout  scheme  is  M (M<=N).  Then  the  total  numbers  of  readout  operations  in  one  bit 
frame  for  a serial  readout  scheme  is 

Nserial=N2y%  (5.3) 

Then  the  total  numbers  of  readout  operations  in  one  bit  frame  for  the  parallel  readout 
scheme  is 


N 


parallel 


Nl 

M 


(5.4) 
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Figure  5.7  Block  diagram  of  the  parallel  readout  scheme. 

If  we  ignore  the  difference  of  the  switching  times  of  the  two  types  of  readout 

schemes,  the  relation  of  y%  and  — will  determine  which  scheme  has  a shorter  readout 

M 

time  in  the  reading  of  one  bit  frame.  In  general,  y%  will  be  around  2%  as  shown  in 
VanRullen  et.  al.  [55],  which  corresponds  to  an  M value  of  about  50.  Thus,  if  the 
maximal  data  output  pins  are  less  than  50,  the  serial  readout  schemes  will  have  a shorter 
readout  time.  In  addition,  only  log2  N + 1 data  output  pins  are  needed  in  a serial  readout 
scheme,  which  is  smaller  than  50  generally.  These  two  advantages  make  the  serial 
readout  schemes  more  competitive.  Also  notice  that  the  data  output  pin  number  for  a 
serial  readout  scheme  just  increases  1 for  every  doubling  of  the  pixel  array  size. 
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5.3  Conclusions  And  Discussions 

We  have  proposed  several  different  readout  schemes,  discussed  their  applications 
and  compared  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  serial  readout  schemes  have  more 
compression  in  readout  than  the  multiplexed  readout  scheme  generally.  In  the  serial 
readout  schemes,  the  R&AAC  readout  scheme  has  the  best  readout  compression  ratio  but 
the  most  complex  circuit  realization  and  image  reconstruction  process  and  more  latency. 
The  AAC  readout  scheme  has  a moderate  readout  compression  ratio  and  the  simplest 
circuit  realization  and  image  reconstruction  process,  but  suffers  from  the  worst  case  of 
uniform  luminance  that  requires  the  whole  frame  to  be  read  out  within  a short  interval. 
This  worst  case  is  similar  as  that  described  in  literature  [19].  The  RAC  readout  scheme 
can  successfully  solve  this  problem  of  the  worst  case  and  therefore,  the  R&AAC  readout 
scheme  that  combines  the  RAC  and  AAC  readout  schemes  together  does  not  have  this 
problem  and  has  the  advantages  of  both  the  AAC  and  RAC  readout  schemes.  If  the 
complexity  and  small  latency  can  be  tolerated,  the  R&AAC  readout  scheme  is  the 
outstanding  one. 

Row  parallel  processing  can  be  combined  with  the  serial  readout  schemes.  M 
rows  in  parallel  processing  will  increase  the  throughout  speed  by  M times.  The  drawback 
is  the  output  data  pins  will  also  increase  M times. 

As  we  know,  for  those  rows  that  have  many  pixel  addresses  to  read  out,  it  will 
need  longer  time,  but  for  those  rows  that  have  few  or  even  no  pixel  addresses  to  read  out, 
it  will  need  less  time.  If  the  same  readout  time  is  assigned  for  each  row,  the  disadvantage 
is  obvious  that  the  time  may  be  not  enough  for  some  rows  and  too  much  for  other  rows. 
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To  solve  this  problem,  an  adaptive  scheme  can  be  used  to  provide  different  time  for 
different  rows  based  on  the  load  of  the  row.  Thus,  we  will  not  assign  the  same  readout 
time  to  the  rows  as  what  the  conventional  raster  scan  does.  Instead,  in  the  sampling  of 
one  bit  frame,  as  long  as  one  row  is  read  out,  the  end  mark  of  this  row  will  start  the 
sampling  of  the  next  row.  The  sampling  time  for  one  particular  row  is  also  different  for 
different  images.  Thus,  it  is  actually  signal  dependent.  So  the  combination  of  the  adaptive 
scheme  with  the  serial  readout  schemes  can  provide  more  flexibility  and  is  the  optimal 
readout  scheme.  A summary  of  the  readout  schemes  for  digital  imagers  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  5.8. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  will  present  the  circuit  design  for  the  time-based  CMOS 
imager  system. 
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Figure  5.8  Readout  schemes  for  digital  imagers 


CHAPTER  6 
CIRCUIT  DESIGN 


We  have  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  achieve  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imaging 
for  a CMOS  imager  and  proposed  the  optimal  readout  scheme  for  off-chip  memory.  In 
this  chapter,  we  will  discuss  the  circuit  realization  of  an  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  CMOS 
imager.  A novel  DPS  pixel  design  is  proposed.  The  comparator  design  and  the  disable 
circuit  design  in  the  pixel  are  discussed  in  detail.  Then  we  present  the  readout  system 
design.  Finally,  the  generation  of  timing  table  and  reference  voltage  table  are  discussed 
and  the  whole  system  level  architecture  is  presented. 

6.1  Pixel  Design 

As  we  have  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  digital  pixel  sensors  are  required  for  time- 
based  CMOS  imagers.  The  incident  light  discharges  the  reset  photodiode  and  causes  the 
photodiode  voltage  Vph  to  decrease.  When  the  Vp/,  drops  to  the  value  of  reference  voltage, 
the  comparator  will  toggle.  The  output  of  a comparator  is  directly  a 1-bit  digital  output. 
Since  time-based  CMOS  imagers  detect  only  those  pixels  that  “fire”  at  the  current 
sampling  time  instance  but  not  those  that  have  “fired”  at  the  previous  sampling  time 
instance,  the  “fired”  pixels  should  be  reset  to  “unfired”  status  and  kept  in  this  state  until 
the  whole  sampling  processing  is  finished.  Here  we  call  this  reset  function  as  the  disable 
function.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  three  important  parts  in  one  pixel:  photodiode, 
comparator  and  disable  circuit.  The  block  diagram  of  the  DPS  pixel  is  shown  in  Figure 
6.1. 
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Figure  6.1  Block  diagram  of  the  DPS  pixel. 

In  the  Figure,  Vres  is  the  reset  voltage.  To  avoid  the  effect  of  transistor  threshold 
voltage  variation,  Vres  is  selected  carefully  so  that  Vdd  - Vres  is  greater  than  the  average 
reported  threshold  voltage  and  Vres  is  large  enough  to  keep  the  dynamic  range  of  Vref 
high.  Here  Vdd  is  5V,  and  Vres  is  selected  to  be  3V.  Another  way  is  to  use  a PMOS  as  the 
reset  transistor.  In  this  case,  the  reset  voltage  can  be  chosen  to  be  Vdd  and  threshold 
voltage  variation  can  be  avoided.  When  SWres  is  equal  to  Vdd,  the  photodiode  is  reset  to 
Vres-  When  it  becomes  low  (ground),  the  photodiode  voltage  Vph  decreases.  When  Vph 
drops  to  below  Vref,  the  comparator  toggles.  The  row_select  signal  will  connect  the 
comparator  output  to  the  column  bus  when  it  is  high,  or  disconnect  the  comparator  output 
from  the  column  bus  when  it  is  low.  Since  time-based  CMOS  imagers  detect  the  pixels 
that  are  “fired”  at  the  current  sampling  instance,  but  are  “unfired”  at  the  previous 
sampling  instance,  the  “fired”  pixels  should  be  reset  to  the  “unfired’  state  and  kept  in  that 
state  until  the  end  of  the  image  sampling.  This  is  fulfilled  by  the  disabling  circuit  shown 
in  Figure  6.1.  The  designs  of  the  two  major  components:  comparator  and  disabling 
circuits  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  sections. 
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6.2  Comparator  Design 

To  optimize  the  performance  of  a comparator,  one  has  to  consider  the  resolution, 
speed  and  power  dissipation  trade-off  (in  a situation  of  reasonable  devices  size,  i.e.  offset 
considerations).  To  achieve  high  resolution,  large  gain  structures  are  necessary.  To 
achieve  high  speed  processing,  wide  unit  frequency  response  is  required  and  this 
indicates  a relatively  small  gain.  Possibly  the  most  power-efficient  high-speed  design 
method  involves  combining  a low-gain  (high  bandwidth)  stage  with  a positive  feedback 
track-and-latch  circuit. 


Figure  6.2  Circuit  diagram  of  the  comparator.  Power  supply  is  5V. 

In  this  section  we  will  present  a new  approach  to  the  design  of  a CMOS 
differential  latched  comparator.  The  core  of  the  comparator  is  an  amplifier/latch 
combination  as  shown  in  Figure  6.2.  When  the  “Vtrack”  (y _track  = Itch)  pulse  is  low, 
that  is  the  comparator  works  in  track  mode,  the  circuit  works  as  a pre-amplifier  with  a 
gain  of  about  1 1.2dB  because  the  diode-connected  transistors  M7  and  Mg  are  fully  turned 
on.  The  combination  of  the  diode-connected  transistors  of  the  gain  stage  and  the 
transistors  of  the  positive-feedback  loop  acts  as  moderately  large  impedance  and  gives 
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gain  from  the  preamplifier  stage  to  the  track-and-latch  stage.  The  diode-connected  loads 
of  the  preamplifier  stage  give  a relatively  small  gain  in  order  to  maximize  speed,  while 
still  buffering  the  kickback  from  the  input  circuitry. 

6.2.1  Gain  Of  The  Preamplifier 

The  gain  Av  of  the  preamplifier  can  be  calculated  as  following. 

Av=Avl-Av  2 (6.1) 
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Here,  Rl  is  the  resistance  looking  into  the  positive  feedback  loop.  The  open  loop  gain  of 
the  feedback  is 
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The  positive  feedback  at  the  output  port  of  the  loop  is  the  shunt  feedback,  so  the 
equivalent  output  resistance  is 


Rl  = -5*.  = SM — (6.5) 
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Substituting  equations  (6.2)  ~ (6.5)  to  equation  (6.1),  we  can  obtain  the  gain  of  the 
preamplifier  as 
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If  the  denominator  approaches  0,  a very  high  gain  can  be  achieved.  To  optimize 
the  speed,  we  only  need  a relatively  small  gain.  Here  the  bias  voltage  is  set  to  be  4.25V, 
the  preamplifier  provides  a DC  gain  of  1 1 .2dB  and  cutoff  frequency  of  53.2MHz. 

6.2.2.  Regenerative  Latch 

In  the  latch  phase,  the  “Itch”  pulse  goes  low  and  “V  track”  pulse  goes  high,  the 
diode-connected  transistors  M7  and  Mg  are  disconnected  from  the  output  nodes,  and  the 
amplifier  becomes  a regenerative  latch. 

The  regenerative  output  latch  is  based  on  an  approach  presented  in  literature  [59]. 
The  latch  consists  of  discharge  transistors  M15  and  M16,  an  n-channel  flip-flop  (Mn  and 
Mi4),  a p-channel  flip-flop  (M9  and  Mi0),  and  a pair  of  p-channel  transmission  gates  for 
strobing  (Mu  and  M12).  The  output  is  taken  at  the  drain  terminals  of  Mu  and  M12  instead 
of  the  corresponding  source  nodes  in  order  to  increase  the  regeneration  speed  and  reduce 
the  offset  as  illustrated  in  Deen  et  al.  [60].  In  addition,  the  strobing  transistors  isolate  the 
n-channel  flip-flop  transistors  from  the  preamplifier  output  nodes.  The  transistors  in  the 
latch  are  minimum  size  transistors  to  increase  the  latch  speed.  Since  the  comparator 
output  is  isolated  from  the  input  by  the  current  mirrors,  there  is  no  kickback  effect,  and  a 
full  logic  swing  is  obtained  from  the  comparator  output.  In  addition,  the  “Itch”  pulse  will 
reset  the  comparator  output  after  each  decision  cycle  and  therefore,  there  is  no  hysteresis 
in  the  design. 

Because  the  transistors  M7  and  Mg  are  diode-connected,  the  output  voltage  of  the 
preamplifier  is  limited  between  (Vdd  - Vth ) to  Vdd  where  Vth  is  the  threshold  voltage  of 

the  transistor.  This  voltage  will  not  cause  the  transistors  of  the  p-channel  flip-flop  to  open 
simultaneously  in  the  track  mode  and  therefore,  guarantees  the  correct  operation.  The 
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positive  feedback  regenerative  latch  will  amplify  the  preamplifier  output  further  with 
very  high  gain  as  pointed  out  by  Razavi  et.  al.  [61]  and  give  the  digital  output  directly. 

The  time  constant  of  the  latch,  when  it  is  in  latch  phase,  is  estimated  roughly  as 


T Itch  ~ K 


MnVe 


(6.7) 


eff 


where  K is  a constant  between  2 an  4 as  shown  in  Johns  et  al.  [62],  L is  the  channel  length 
of  the  transistors,  is  the  mobility  of  electron  and  Vejf  is  the  effective  gate-source 
voltage.  This  formula  implies  that  Titch  depends  primarily  on  the  technology  and  not  on 
the  design  (assuming  a reasonable  design  is  used  that  maximizes  Veff  and  minimizes  load 
capacitance).  If  the  voltage  difference  of  AV digit  is  necessary  to  be  obtained  for  succeeding 
logic  circuitry  to  safely  recognize  the  correct  output  value,  then  the  time  necessary  for 
this  to  happen  is  given  by 


Itch  = K 


v„ve 


-In 


eff 


V Ako  J 


(6.8) 


where  A Vo  is  the  initial  difference  between  the  two  input  voltages  to  the  latch.  Table  6.1 
shows  the  simulated  latch  time  for  different  initial  difference  between  two  input  voltages. 
Here,  AV digit  is  5V. 


Table  6.1  The  simulated  latch  time  for  different  initial  difference  between  input  voltages 


Initial  difference  between  input  voltages 

Simulated  latch  time  (ns) 

lOmV 

1.5 

lmV 

2.1 

0.1  mV 

2.8 

lOpV 

3.2 

At  a sampling  time  instance,  if  AV0  is  very  small,  the  latch  time  can  be  large  (this 
is  called  metastability).  The  output  voltage  of  the  latch  may  not  increase  enough  to  be 
recognized  as  the  correct  logic  value  by  succeeding  circuitry.  So  a sufficient  time  needs 
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to  be  allocated  to  allow  the  latch  to  reach  its  steady  state.  In  our  design  3ns  is  adopted  as 
the  time  for  the  latch  to  reach  steady  state.  Within  this  time,  the  gain  of  the  latch  is  able  to 
detect  0.1  mV  difference  of  the  inputs. 

6.2.3.  Common-Mode  Input  Voltage  Of  The  Comparator 

Simulated  results  show  that  the  common-mode  input  voltage  can  be  as  low  as  0V 
(differential  PMOS  input  pair)  and  as  high  as  4.1V.  The  gain  of  the  preamplifier  in  this 
range  varies  from  9.9dB  to  1 1 .6dB,  a relatively  stable  gain. 

6.2.4.  Offset  Of  The  Comparator 

The  offset  of  a comparator  includes  systematic  offset  and  offset  caused  by 
mismatch  during  manufacturing.  The  offset  voltage  in  the  latch  circuit  is  systematically 
minimized  by  the  latch  topology  [63].  The  main  source  of  offset  is  in  the  differential  pair. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  offset  sources  in  a MOS  differential  pair.  They  are  charge  density 
fluctuation,  such  as  surface  states  and  impurity  doping  concentration,  and  dimension 
fluctuation. 

The  offset  associated  with  the  differential  input  stage  (PMOS  input  transistors  and 
NMOS  load  transistors)  is  given  by 


where  Dp  denotes  the  channel  length  mismatch  between  the  input  transistors  pairs,  Lp  and 
Ln  are  the  PMOS  an  NMOS  channel  length  respectively,  Ibp  is  the  biasing  current  of  the 
input  pair,  AV tp  and  AV,„  are  the  threshold  voltage  variations  for  p-type  and  n-type  MOS 
transistors  respectively  [64],  The  first  term  comes  from  the  dimension  fluctuation  in  the 
differential  input  pair  and  load  transistors.  It  tells  us  that  longer  channel  input  transistors 


(6.9) 
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are  helpful  in  reducing  offset.  However,  we  need  to  remember  that  a too  long  channel 
length  will  cause  transistor  size  too  big  and  large  parasitic  capacitance  that  reduces  the 
circuit  speed.  A small  bias  current  contributes  to  the  reduction  of  offset  too.  In  this 
design,  the  bias  current  is  small  (//,p=0.35uA  for  each  branch).  Also  using  layout 
technologies,  such  as  common  centroid  configurations,  the  transistor  mismatch  caused  by 
gradients  can  be  greatly  reduced.  The  second  and  third  terms  represent  the  contribution 
from  the  charge  fluctuation.  Because  the  surface  state  density  and  impurity  concentration 
can  be  well  controlled,  these  terms  are  insignificant  compared  to  the  first.  Simulation 
results  indicate  that  the  offset  is  2.8mV  for  every  1%  mismatch  between  the  channel 
lengths  and  l.OmV  for  every  1%  mismatch  between  the  transistor  widths. 

6.2.5.  Settling  Time  Of  the  Comparator 

The  settling  time  is  defined  to  be  the  time  it  takes  for  an  amplifier  to  reach  a 
specified  percentage  of  its  final  value  when  a step  input  is  applied.  It  consists  of  two 
distinct  segments:  linear  and  nonlinear  settling  time  segments.  The  linear  settling  time 
segment  is  due  to  the  finite  unity-gain  frequency  of  the  amplifier,  and  thus  it  sets  a 
minimal  value  for  the  overall  settling  time  independent  of  the  step  size  of  the  amplifier’s 
output.  The  nonlinear  settling  time  segment  is  due  to  the  slew-rate  limiting,  and  thus  it  is 
strongly  dependent  on  the  output  step  size.  In  the  CMOS  imager  case,  the  input 
photodiode  voltage  is  linearly  decreasing  with  a DC  sweep.  When  the  slope  of  the  input 
signal  is  very  steep,  the  amplifier  may  reach  the  slew-rate  limitation.  When  the  slope  of 
the  input  signal  is  small,  the  amplifier  will  not  reach  the  slew-rate  limitation  and  the 
settling  time  is  decided  by  the  unity-gain  frequency.  The  unity-gain  frequency  for  the 
amplifier  to  settle  is  estimated  within  the  linear  settling-time  segment.  Since  the  positive 
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feedback  in  the  latch  mode  provides  very  high  gain  and  wide  bandwidth,  the  limitation  of 


bandwidth  is  in  the  preamplifier.  So  a sufficient  large  cutoff  frequency  of  the  preamplifier 
is  required. 


— 

R 

c 

'V7 

Comparator  Output 


Practical  Comparator 


Figure  6.3  A simplified  comparator  model.  It  consists  of  a first-order  RC  circuit  part  and 
an  ideal  comparator  part.  The  RC  circuit  provides  the  dominant  pole  and  the  ideal 
comparator  has  infinite  bandwidth. 


Table  6.2  The  ac  analysis  results  of  the  preamplifier. 


Vbias  (V) 

Ibias  (uA) 

DC  gain 
(dB) 

fc  (MHz) 

1st  pole  phase 
margin 

4.30 

0.13 

10.3 

26.1 

80.0 

4.25 

0.70 

11.0 

53.2 

67.5 

4.20 

0.88 

11.6 

91.5 

62.7 

4.15 

2.04 

12.0 

130.5 

61.9 

4.10 

4.22 

12.2 

169.2 

63.1 

To  estimate  the  transient  response  of  a comparator,  we  use  a simplified  first-order 
comparator  model  as  shown  in  Figure  6.3,  which  has  a 90-degrees  phase  margin.  In  table 
6.2  we  list  the  AC  parameters  of  the  comparator  preamplifier  working  in  different  bias 
current.  The  phase  margin  of  the  preamplifier  is  around  62-degrees  most  of  the  time, 
which  indicates  that  the  second  pole  is  not  very  far  away  from  the  dominant  pole.  In  the 
first  order  approach,  the  simplified  model  shown  in  Figure  6.3  is  still  reasonable. 


According  to  the  Kirchhoff  s current  law,  the  differential  equation  for  the  above 
circuit  is  described  by 


dVoul{t)  [ Voul(t)  VJQ 


dt 


x 


x 


(6.10) 
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Where  r = RC . The  solution  to  the  first-order  differential  equation  is 


KJt)  = e'7 


eT  dt 


(6.11) 


where  C\  is  a constant  that  is  decided  by  the  initial  conditions.  In  the  photodiode  sensor 
application,  the  input  voltage  to  the  comparator  is  the  photodiode  voltage,  which  is 

LPh 

where  Cph  is  the  capacitance  at  the  photodiode  cathode,  Vres  is  the  reset  voltage  and  Iph  is 
the  photocurrent.  Let’s  use 


k = 


(6.13) 


to  represent  the  slope  of  the  DC  sweep  of  the  input  voltage.  Assume  Cpn=  5fF,  and  Iph  has 
the  range  of  0.5fA  to  0.5nA,  the  k value  is  from  O.lV/us  to  O.luV/us.  Substituting 
equations  (6.12)  and  (6.13)  into  the  equation  (6.1 1),  the  following  result  is  obtained. 


t 

rV  -kt  - 

II 

C.  + ps e'dt 

J r 

t 

rV  - r 

= e z 

C.  + I res  erdt  k f 

J T J 

(6.14) 


t 

Let  y = — . Since 
r 

jye}'dy  = jydev 

= yey  - jeydy 
= yey  - ey 


we  can  obtain  that 
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— eTdt  = r 

T 


f t 1 
— eT  -er 

vr  j 


(6.15) 


Substituting  equation  (6.15)  into  equation  (6.14),  we  obtain  that 


Vout(t)  = e ' 


ci  +KeseT  -ke*(t-r) 


= C.e  r +Vres  -k(t  -t)  (6.16) 

The  Vout  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  the  first  term  in  equation  (6.16), 
which  is  an  exponentially  decreasing  term.  The  second  part  is  the  second  and  third  terms 
in  equation  (6.16),  which  is  r delay  of  the  input  Vin.  This  delay  is  exactly  the  time 
constant  of  the  comparator  and  can  be  described  as 


1 _ 1 

In  the  CMOS  imager  application, 

KJ0)  = vres 

This  initial  condition  gives  that 

C,  = -kr 

Thus,  equation  (6.16)  becomes 


(6.17) 


(6.18) 


(6.19) 


_t_ 

Vou,  (0  = -kre  r + Vres  - k(t  - t) 


= Vin(t)  + kr 


t \ 


\-e 


(6.20) 


V 7 

For  different  incident  light  intensities,  k values  (DC  sweep  slopes)  are  different. 
Thus,  the  difference  between  Vout  and  Vm  are  different  for  different  pixels  with  different 
incident  light  intensities  at  same  sampling  time.  Bright  pixels  have  larger  error  than  dark 
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pixels.  To  achieve  an  accurate  comparison  result,  we  need  to  let  Vout  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  V,n.  There  are  two  ways  that  can  help  realize  this  target.  The  first  is  to  sample 
the  pixels  rtime  later  than  the  theoretical  sample  time.  Another  way  is  to  make  ras  small 
as  possible.  A small  r will  cause  the  exponentially  decreasing  term  to  decrease  to  zero 

_ t 

very  fast  (e.g.  when  t > 5 • r , e T < 0.007 ).  The  more  important  is  that  the  second  term  in 
equation  (6.20)  will  become  much  smaller  than  the  first  term  quickly.  Since  the  model  is 
a simplified  one  and  a precise  r is  hard  to  measure  for  an  imager  pixel  array,  the  method 
of  delaying  sampling  time  by  ris  infeasible.  But  rcan  be  design  to  be  a very  small  value 
to  improve  the  comparison  accuracy  as  much  as  possible.  The  worst  case  exists  in  the 
high  light  intensity  range,  where  k value  is  big  (e.g  O.lV/us).  For  example,  the  time 
constants  corresponding  to  -3dB  frequencies  of  200Hz,  2kHz,  20kHz,  200kHz,  2MHz, 
20MHz  are  0.8ms,  80us,  8us,  0.8us,  80ns,  8ns  respectively.  If  &=0.1V/us,  Vres=2.5V,  the 
relation  of  Vout  versus  Vin  is  shown  in  Figure  6.4.  It  is  clear  that  Vou,  follows  Vin  well  for 
small  z. 

In  our  design,  we  decide  that  the  delay  time  to  be  no  greater  than  3ns  or  cutoff 
frequency  of  the  preamplifier  to  be  greater  than  53MHz.  Thus,  the  settling  time  is  at  most 
13.8ns  for  1%  accuracy.  Our  simulation  results  (see  table  6.2)  show  that  this  is  not  hard 
to  achieve.  Here,  use  the  bias  current  of  0.7uA  for  the  circuit. 

6.2.6  Discussions 

P-channel  input  transistors  are  used  here  to  extend  the  common  mode  voltage  and 
avoid  charge  trapping  because  p-channel  transistors  exhibit  much  less  hystersis  than  n- 
channel  transistors.  Also  the  1/f  noise  of  p-channel  transistors  is  less  than  the  n-channel 
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transistors  with  the  same  size.  The  simulation  results  show  that  the  input  referred  noise  is 
about  92 n V / *J~Hz  . 


Figure  6.4  Relation  of  Vout  versus  Vjn  for  the  bright  pixels  (£=0.1  V/us)  in  the  simplified 
comparator  model.  Here  Vres=2.5V,  t values  are  0.8ms,  80us,  8us,  0.8us,  80ns,  8ns  as 
shown  in  the  Figure.  It  is  clear  that  Vout  is  very  close  to  Vjn  for  small  t. 

6.3  Disable  Circuit  Design 

In  order  not  to  lose  any  information,  a fired  pixel  should  be  acknowledged  before 
it  is  disabled.  Thus,  the  disable  processing  should  be  assigned  after  the  row  has  been 
selected  and  information  of  the  “fired”  pixels  in  this  row  has  been  read  out.  Also,  in 
order  to  keep  the  “unfired”  state  until  the  end  of  the  whole  sampling,  a latch  should  be 
used  to  store  the  disable  state.  The  disable  circuit  in  our  design  is  shown  in  Figure  6.6. 
Figure  6.5(a)  shows  the  block  diagram  of  the  disable  processing.  Two  row  shift  registers 
(RSR)  are  implemented.  The  shift  registers  of  the  “row_select”  form  the  row  decoder  and 
the  shift  registers  of  the  “dis_e”  form  the  row  disable  operation  selector.  The  bit  values  of 
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the  shift  registers  are  wired  in  at  the  beginning  of  each  sampling  instance.  These  two  set 
of  shift  registers  are  controlled  by  the  same  clock  named  as  the  RSRclk. 

Figure  6.5(b)  shows  the  disable  circuit  inside  a pixel.  At  the  start  of  sampling, 
SWres  is  high  and  transistor  Mdjs  is  closed.  During  the  sampling,  SWres  is  kept  low.  The 
“dis  e”  signal  in  Figure  6.5(b)  is  one  clock  cycle  delay  to  the  “row_select”  signal  to 
guarantee  the  pixel  is  first  detected  before  it  is  disconnected.  The  SWres  is  the  reset 
control  signal.  At  the  beginning  of  a sampling,  it  is  set  to  Vdd  to  reset  the  photodiode  and 
reset  the  Ctrl  signal  at  Figure  6.5(b)  to  be  logical  1 such  that  the  comparator  is  connected 
to  the  inverter  at  the  output.  When  “rowselect”  is  logical  1,  “dis  e”  is  logic  0.  At  the 
next  clock,  “row_select”  becomes  logical  0 and  “dis_e”  becomes  logical  1.  If  the 
comparator  toggles,  the  output  signal  V0.  becomes  logical  1 . Then,  the  disconnect  circuit 
will  force  the  “ctrl”  signal  to  change  to  logical  0 and  bypass  the  Vdd  to  the  inverter  at  the 
output  such  that  the  output  of  the  pixel  will  always  be  logic  0.  The  “ctrl”  signal  can  only 
be  reset  at  the  next  sampling. 

Note  that  both  sets  of  shift  registers  have  one  more  row  than  the  pixel  array.  The 
“dis_e”  shift  registers  are  one  row  higher  than  the  pixel  array,  and  the  “row_select”  shift 
registers  are  one  row  lower  than  the  pixel  array.  This  arrangement  guarantees  that  no 
rows  of  the  pixel  array  will  be  missed  from  the  disable  processing.  The  last  bit  in  the 
“row_select”  shift  registers  is  named  as  the  endframe  bit.  When  it  is  “0”,  the  pixel  array 
is  in  latch  mode  and  the  raster  scan  is  in  process.  When  it  becomes  “1”,  the  pixel  array  is 
in  track  mode  and  the  raster  scan  is  finished  (the  current  frame  has  been  sampled  and  the 
new  sampling  can  start).  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  latch  signal  satisfies: 

Itch  = end  _ frame  _ bit 
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dis  e 


(a) 


dis_e 

Vo- 


(b) 

Figure  6.5  Disabling  circuit  diagram,  (a)  Block  diagram  of  the  disable  processing.  The 
“row_select”  shift  registers  form  the  row  decoder.  The  “dis  e”  shift  registers  form  the 
row  disable  operation  selector.  These  two  shift  registers  are  controlled  by  same  clock,  (b) 
The  schematic  of  disable  circuit  in  one  pixel.  Vo-  is  the  output  of  comparator. 

6.4  Readout  System  Design 

Figure  6.6  shows  the  block  diagram  of  readout  system  with  the  R&AAC  readout 
scheme.  In  our  design,  the  whole  pixel  array  resets  and  then  enters  the  integration  mode 
simultaneously.  The  frame  is  latched  by  the  “sample”  signal  at  the  beginning  of  a sample. 
Then  the  raster  scan  method  is  used  to  scan  the  rows  one  by  one  and  the  column 
addresses  of  those  “fired”  pixels  are  read  out.  In  order  to  detect  the  end  of  the  readout  of 
a row,  an  end  mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  column  shift  registers  (CSR).  A unique  end 
mark  should  be  selected  to  distinguish  it  from  the  true  addresses.  A logic  circuit  named 
“check  logic”  will  detect  the  end  mark.  Only  when  the  end  mark  is  detected  by  the  check 
logic,  the  logic  “1”  is  output  by  the  check  logic  circuit.  Otherwise,  the  logic  “0”  is  output. 
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Thus,  the  output  of  the  check  logic  circuit  can  be  used  as  the  clock  (RSRclk)  of  the  row 
shift  registers.  The  clock  of  the  CSR  is  named  as  the  CSRclk.  When  the  pixel  array  is  in 
the  latch  mode,  the  clock  signal  is  passed  and  works  as  the  CSR  clk.  When  the  pixel 
array  is  in  track  mode,  the  clock  signal  is  blocked  and  there  is  no  clock  signal  for  the 
CSR.  The  generation  of  the  RSR_clk  and  the  timing  relations  between  the  CSR_clk  and 
the  RSR  clk  are  shown  in  Figure  6.7. 


Figure  6.6  Block  diagram  of  readout  system  with  the  R&AAC  readout  scheme. 


CSR  elk 


RSR  elk 


DFF  track  mode,  ‘write_enable’ 
for  writing  data  off  chip.  In  this 
example,  the  end  mark  is  written 
to  off-chip  mem  ory  at  this  clock. 


DFF  latch  mode.  In  this  example,  RSR_clk  pulse  is 
generated  because  end  m ark  has  been  detected. 

The  RSR_clk  function: 

1.  shift  the  row  shift  registers  and‘dis_e’  shift  registers 

2.  reload  the  column  address  to  column  shift  registers. 


Figure  6.7  An  example  for  the  timing  relations  between  the  CSR_clk  and  the  RSR  clk. 
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In  summary,  the  functions  of  the  endframe  bit  signal  are: 

1)  enable  the  last  row  to  enter  the  disable  processing 

2)  disconnect  the  CSR_clk  from  the  clock  signal  when  it  is  “1”,  otherwise, 
connect  the  CSR_clk  to  the  clock  signal 

3)  force  the  whole  pixel  array  to  enter  track  mode  when  it  is  “1”,  otherwise,  keep 
the  array  in  latch  mode 

4)  enable  the  input  of  the  next  reference  voltage 
The  functions  of  the  “sample”  signal  are: 

1)  latch  the  bit  frame 

2)  initialize  the  CSR  and  RSR 

3)  connect  the  CSR_clk  to  the  clock  signal 
The  functions  of  the  “CSR_clk”  signal  are: 

1)  work  as  the  clock  of  the  CSR,  updown  edge  for  track  mode  and  downup 
edge  for  latch  mode 

2)  work  as  write  enable  signal  of  the  off-chip  memory 
The  functions  of  the  “RSRclk”  signal  are: 

1)  work  as  the  clock  of  the  RSR,  up  down  edge  for  track  mode  and  down  up 
edge  for  latch  mode 

2)  initialize  the  column  addresses  to  the  CSR 

6.5  The  Generation  Of  Referene  Voltages  And  The  “Sample”  Signal 

The  diagram  in  Figure  6.8  illustrates  the  block  diagram  of  the  generation  of  the 
reference  voltages  and  the  “sample”  signal.  The  SWres  signal  will  reset  the  counter  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  image  capture. 
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A digital-to-analog  conversion  (DAC)  is  used  to  generate  the  reference  voltages. 
The  digital  inputs  of  the  DAC  are  stored  in  an  off-chip  memory  (Vref  table).  The  read 
processing  of  the  Vref  table  is  controlled  by  the  endframe  bit  signal. 

A counter  is  used  to  decide  the  sampling  time  instance.  The  output  of  the  counter 
is  compared  with  the  value  in  the  timing  table,  which  is  also  an  off-chip  memory.  The 
read  processing  of  timing  table  is  also  controlled  by  the  end_ffame  bit  signal. 

6.6  The  System  Architecture  Of  The  CMOS  Imager 
Based  on  the  above  discussions,  the  final  system  level  architecture  of  the  CMOS 
imager  is  shown  in  Figure  6.9.  The  information  of  the  captured  image  is  stored  in  the  off- 
chip  memory.  Then  it  is  read  to  a PC  through  the  enhanced  parallel  port  (EPP)  interface. 
In  the  next  chapter,  we  will  analyze  the  noise  in  the  system  based  on  the  circuit  design 
presented  in  this  chapter. 


Figure  6.8  Block  diagram  of  the  generation  of  the  reference  voltages  and  the  “sample” 
signal. 
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Figure  6.9  System  level  architecture  of  the  time-based  CMOS  imager. 


CHAPTER  7 
NOISE  ANALYSIS 


In  this  chapter  we  will  present  the  noise  analysis  for  the  proposed  CMOS  imager. 
This  includes  the  temporal  noise  and  the  fixed  pattern  noise  (FPN),  which  is  an  important 
type  of  non-uniformity  in  the  pixel  array.  We  also  briefly  discuss  the  role  of  image 
defects. 

7.1  Temporal  Noise 

Temporal  noise  for  a CMOS  imager  is  the  temporal  variation  in  pixel  output 
values  under  uniform  illumination  due  to  device  noise,  for  example,  thermal  noise,  shot 
noise,  substrate  noise,  and  supply  voltage  fluctuations.  It  increases  with  photocurrent  (e.g. 
shot  noise),  but  its  effect  is  most  pronounced  at  low  signal  levels  (e.g.  low  luminance). 
We  will  see  later  that  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  (SNR)  increases  with  the  signal.  Therefore, 
temporal  noise  under  dark  conditions  {Iph  = 0)  limits  the  minimum  light  intensity  that  can 
be  measured.  This  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  section  7.2.  The  digital  pixel  sensor 
(DPS)  is  used  in  our  design.  The  comparator  output  works  as  the  output  of  a one-bit 
ADC.  Only  the  front  end  of  the  pixel  that  includes  the  reset  transistor,  photodiode,  and 
preamplifier  is  implemented  with  analog  circuits.  Since  the  remaining  parts  of  the  pixel 
are  digital  circuits,  the  temporal  noise  is  only  an  issue  for  the  front-end  analog 
components.  Figure  7.1  shows  the  front-end  of  the  pixel.  We  are  interested  in  finding  the 
root  mean  square  (rms)  noise  value  at  the  gate  of  the  preamplifier  input  transistor. 
Artificially,  the  sensing  process  can  be  separated  into  three  stages:  the  reset  stage,  the 
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sensing  (integration)  stage,  and  the  readout  stage.  The  noise  sources  during  the  sensing 
operation  are  listed  below. 

(1)  During  reset:  The  sources  of  noise  come  from  thermal  noise  of  the  reset  transistor. 

(2)  During  integration:  The  sources  of  noise  come  from  shot  noise  and  flicker  noise  of 
the  photocurrent  and  the  dark  current. 

(3)  During  readout:  The  sources  of  noise  come  from  thermal  noise  flicker  noise  of 
preamplifier. 

Firstly,  temporal  noise  in  each  stage  is  discussed  in  detail.  Then,  the  sum  of  the 
noise  in  each  stage  is  calculated,  which  gives  the  total  temporal  noise  of  a CMOS  imager 
pixel. 


Figure  7.1  The  diagram  of  the  front-end  of  a pixel.  Here,  we  are  interested  in  finding  the 
root  mean  square  (rms)  noise  value  at  the  gate  of  the  preamplifier  input  transistor. 

7.1.1  Reset  Stage  Noise 

The  photodiode  voltage  is  first  reset  to  the  reset  voltage  before  the  integration  of 
photogenerated  charges.  During  reset,  the  gate  of  the  reset  transistor  is  biased  to  VDd  for 
a few  microseconds  (a  typical  value  for  video  applications,  but  it  can  be  much  longer  for 
still  imaging).  The  reset  noise  mainly  comes  from  the  reset  transistor’s  channel  thermal 
noise.  Since  the  statistical  uncertainties  in  the  reset  level  and  the  ensuing  signal  level  are 
highly  correlated,  effective  signal  processing  circuits  (for  example  correlated  double 
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sampling)  can  efficiently  reduce  the  reset  noise.  Figure  7.2  illustrates  the  model  for  reset 
noise  analysis. 


Figure  7.2  Noise  model  of  reset  stage. 

In  the  figure  Id  denotes  the  reset  transistor  drain  current,  i]  denotes  the  thermal 

noise  power  associated  with  the  reset  transistor,  and  i2ph  + i02  denotes  the  shot  noise  power 
associated  with  the  photocurrent  and  the  dark  current.  Note  that 

=I„h  +h  (7-1) 

is  very  small  (typically  less  than  InA).  If  the  reset  voltage  is  selected  to  be  Vdd,  then  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reset  the  reset  transistor  is  either  operating  in  the  saturation  region  or 
in  the  subthreshold  region  depending  on  the  initial  photodiode  voltage  at  the  end  of 
integration.  If  the  photodiode  voltage  is  high,  the  reset  transistor  is  in  subthreshold.  If  the 
photodiode  voltage  is  low  enough,  the  reset  transistor  is  in  saturation  at  first  and  for  a 
very  short  amount  of  time  before  it  goes  into  subthreshold  for  the  rest  of  reset.  It  is 
reported  by  Tian  et  al.  [65]  that  the  settling  time  is  greater  than  1 ms  even  for  very  high 
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photocurrents.  This  settling  time  is  much  larger  than  the  typical  reset  time,  which  is 


typically  in  the  few  microseconds  range,  and  this  results  in  a KTC  noise  of  at  most 


kT 
2 Cph 


and  image  lag  due  to  incomplete  reset.  In  our  design,  the  reset  voltage  is  selected  to  be 
3V.  Therefore  the  reset  transistor  is  always  in  above  threshold  range  during  reset  and  we 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  the  image  lag  problem.  Finally  the  reset  transistor  enters 
linear  region  and  the  channel  resistance  of  the  reset  transistor  can  be  estimated  as 


R 


ch 


1 = 8VPS  .. 1 

g‘h  a,‘  M,c„j{ras-r,) 


(7.2) 


This  value  is  estimated  to  be  794  Q.  Therefore  the  time  constant  for  reset  is  about 


RchCph  = 794x  17.8x  10“15  *14 ps 


which  is  very  small  and  the  reset  processing  reaches  its  steady  state  very  quickly  (within 
Ins).  So,  the  average  noise  power  is  simply  the  KTC  noise  power  as  shown  below. 


-T-  kT 
v = 

res  ^ 

C ph 


(7.3) 


At  room  temperature  the  KTC  noise  turns  out  to  be 

vres  *0.46™  F 

The  reset  noise  (KTC  noise)  is  independent  of  the  photocurrent,  dark  current,  and 
integration  time. 

7.1.2  Integration  Stage  Noise 

In  this  stage,  the  sources  of  noise  are  shot  noise  and  flicker  noise  of  the 
photocurrent  and  the  dark  current.  Shot  noise  is  generated  by  fluctuations  in  the  static 
(DC)  current  flowing  through  space  charge  regions,  for  example,  the  depletion  region  in 
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the  photodiode  pn  junction.  Flicker  noise  is  associated  with  static  (DC)  current  flow  in 
both  the  resistive  and  depletion  regions,  caused  by  traps  due  to  crystal  defects  and 
contaminants,  which  randomly  capture  and  release  carriers.  The  noise  model  for  this 
stage  is  shown  in  Figure  7.3. 


Figure  7.3  Noise  model  of  integration  stage. 

The  shot  noise  power  due  to  the  photocurrent  and  dark  current  is 

~2  , t\  a s ph  + Iq) 

l shot  — ph  + A)  )'  4 f * 


(7.4) 


where  tjnt  is  the  integration  time  of  the  pixel.  The  flicker  noise  can  be  expressed  as 


i2  -k 

lPhj  ~ Kf,Ph 


Ph  +/0  y 

fb 


A/ 


(7.5) 


where  the  bandwidth  A/  is  the  inverse  of  integration  time  /int.  Kf,ph  is  the  noise  constant 
for  that  device,  a is  a constant  with  value  between  0.5  and  2 and  b is  a constant  with 
value  of  about  1 . These  two  noise  sources  are  statistically  independent. 

7.1.3  Readout  Stage  Noise 

The  voltage  on  the  photodiode  is  input  to  the  preamplifier  (see  Figure  7.4)  in  the 
track  mode  of  the  comparator.  In  this  stage  the  sources  of  noise  are  thermal  noise  and 
flicker  noise  of  the  preamplifier.  There  are  two  sources  of  the  thermal  noise  in  the  image 
sensor.  One  comes  from  the  conducting  lines  from  pixels  to  the  readout  circuits.  Since 
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digital  signals  are  transferred  in  these  lines,  the  thermal  noise  of  these  conducting  lines 
can  be  ignored.  The  front-end  conducting  lines  leading  from  the  photodiode  to  the 
comparator  are  very  short  and  here  we  also  ignore  their  thermal  noise.  The  other  type  of 
thermal  noise  is  the  MOSFET  noise.  It  originates  in  the  channel  of  the  FETs,  which 
dominates  the  other  noise  components  of  these  transistors.  This  noise  can  be  referred 
back  to  the  gate  of  the  FETs  using  the  transconductance  gm  of  the  transistors,  resulting  in 
an  equivalent  gate  voltage  noise  of  the  FETs. 


Figure  7.4  Preamplifier  schematic. 

The  transistors  in  the  signal  path  are  involved  in  the  noise  analysis  (see  Figure 
7.4).  Due  to  the  symmetry  of  the  circuit  structure,  the  signal  path  is  half  the  circuit. 
Therefore,  the  input  referred  thermal  noise  power  is 

Vlq,th  = ~T“  (Z«l  + Z«3  + ‘nS  + 'll  + 1*9  ) C7-6) 

& ml 

where  i2nk  (£=T,3,5,7,9)  is  the  output  noise  power  of  transistor  M*  (&=1,3, 5, 7, 9)  and  gmi  is 
the  transconductance  of  transistor  Mi.  Since  the  input  stage  of  the  preamplifier  works  in 
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subthreshold  mode  (very  low  bias  current),  the  MOSFET  transistor  operates  like  bipolar 
transistor.  With  a simple  but  rough  approximation,  the  dominant  source  of  noise  is 
estimated  as 


i2n=2qId-Af 


(7.7) 


where  Id  is  the  drain  current  and  can  be  described  as 


W 


k^gs~(^~k)^sb  f 


VDS  \ 


\-e 


(7.8) 


here,  Vgs  is  the  gate  to  source  voltage,  Vds  is  the  drain  to  source  voltage,  VSB  is  the  source 


to  bulk  voltage,  k - 


C„ 


c +c 

ox  ^ depletion 


is  the  gate  efficiency  factor,  Vt  is  the  thermal  voltage 


and  Is  is  a constant  that  depends  on  the  transistor  threshold  voltage.  The  gm\  in  equation 
(7.5)  can  be  estimated  as 


g 


ml 


(7.9) 


In  our  design,  the  input  stage  bias  current  is  set  to  700nA.  The  hand-calculated  input 
referred  thermal  noise  at  room  temperature  turns  out  to  be 

<^*8.99x10  ~'5V2/Hz 


which  is  close  to  the  SpectreS  simulation  result  of  8.50  x 10"15  V2 1 Hz . 

The  input-referred  flicker  noise  i]q  f can  be  similarly  estimated.  Generally  flicker 

noise  dominates  temporal  noise  for  low  frequency.  However,  it  is  negligible  for  the  short 
integration  times  we  are  considering.  P-type  MOSFETs  are  used  as  input  transistors. 
They  provide  less  flicker  noise  than  their  NMOSFET  counterparts.  Some  more  details  on 
flicker  noise  in  solid  state  devices  can  be  found  in  literature  [66]. 
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7.1.4  Total  Temporal  Noise 

Since  the  noise  sources  are  independent,  the  total  temporal  noise  at  the  gate  of  the 
preamplifier  input  transistor  is 


= v2  +v2,  +.shot 

y res  ' v th,eq 


r 2 

^ ph 


(7.10) 


7.1.5  Signal-To-Noise  Ratio  And  Dynamic  Range 

To  make  the  analysis  tractable  we  make  the  following  simplifying  assumptions. 
First,  as  described  early,  we  ignore  flicker  noise.  In  addition  we  model  the  input  referred 
preamplifier  noise  as  a band  limited  noise  source  with  bandwidth  B « coc  (the  cutoff 
frequency).  In  the  consideration  of  signal-to-noise  ration  (SNR)  and  dynamic  range  (DR), 
dark  current  is  also  involved.  Dark  current  is  described  by  equation  (1.13),  here  we 
rewrite  it  below 


h = Aq 


A 

VLPNo 


A 

LnN  A J 


n,W 

2t 


(1.13) 


where  «,is  very  temperature-dependent.  It  doubles  for  every  11°C  rise  in  temperature. 


The  dark  current  density  is  ultimately  limited  by  band-to-band  recombination.  Shrinking 
the  pixel  size  and  improving  the  quality  of  both  the  silicon  wafers  and  the  fabrication 
processes  will  lead  to  reduction  in  dark  current  and  dark  current  noise.  SNR  can  be 
described  by 

V2 

SNR  = 101og=p 


(7.11) 
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= 1 0 log 
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= 101og-Tt= 


(yL+<et,H  , 2 q{lph+I0) 


(7.14) 


Equation  (7.14)  implies  longer  integration  time  results  in  higher  SNR.  So,  we  hope  that  a 
pixel  should  be  integrated  until  it  is  saturated. 

DR  can  be  described  by 


DR  - 20  log 


ph,im\ 


(7.15) 


where  Iph,m ax  is  the  maximum  detectable  photocurrent  and  im  = 


Cph  Vtot 


For  conventional  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers,  the  integration  time  for  the 
whole  pixel  array  is  fixed.  Using  the  parameters  we  used  in  our  design  (Vres  = 3V  and  Cph 
= 17.8fF)  and  assuming  the  integration  time  is  33ms,  the  maximum  detectable 
photocurrent  is  about  1.62pA.  Figure  7.5(a)  and  Figure  7.5(c)  illustrate  the  SNR  and 
contribution  of  noise  sources  for  the  voltage-based  CMOS  imager.  It  is  clear  that  the 
SNR  increases  with  Iph  until  the  pixel  enters  the  saturation  state,  where  SNR  equals  about 
52dB.  Thermal  noise  contributes  the  least  to  the  total  noise,  and  reset  noise  (KTC  noise) 
is  the  next.  Both  of  them  are  constants.  Shot  noise  is  a function  of  signal  and  it  increases 
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with  Iph.  For  SNR  = OdB,  about  66dB  dynamic  range  of  this  voltage-based  CMOS  imager 
can  be  achieved  in  this  example. 


I | M | 1 1 — TTTTTT1 i S — i“T 


Photo  Flux  (photons/cm2s) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c)  (d) 

Figure  7.5  Noise  analysis  results,  (a)  The  SNR  of  the  voltage-based  CMOS  imager  with 
integration  time  of  33ms  and  the  SNR  of  the  time-based  CMOS  imager  with  the  longest 
sampling  time  of  33ms.  (b)  The  SNR  at  high  light  intensity  range,  (c)  The  noise  source 
contribution  of  the  voltage-based  CMOS  imager,  (d)  The  noise  source  contribution  of  the 
time-based  CMOS  imager. 

For  our  time-based  CMOS  imager,  the  integration  time  is  different  for  each  pixel. 
Since  it  is  a function  of  the  pixel’s  incident  light  intensity.  Short  integration  times  are 
applied  to  high  light  intensity  pixels,  and  long  integration  times  are  applied  to  low  light 
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intensity  pixels.  Thus,  wider  dynamic  range  can  be  achieved  in  the  time-based  CMOS 
imager  than  the  conventional  voltage-based  CMOS  imager. 

Figure  7.5(a)  also  illustrates  the  SNR  of  time-based  CMOS  imager  for  video 
applications.  Figure  7.5(b)  shows  the  details  of  the  SNR  for  the  high  light  intensity  range. 
The  comparison  of  the  SNRs  of  voltage-based  and  time-based  CMOS  imagers  shows  that 
both  of  the  two  types  of  CMOS  imagers  have  higher  SNR  in  high  light  range  but  low 
SNR  in  low  light  range.  The  time-based  CMOS  imager  has  wider  dynamic  range  than  the 
voltage-based  CMOS  imager  and  the  SNRs  of  the  extended  dynamic  range  are  around 
52.3dB.  The  dynamic  range  of  the  time-based  CMOS  imager  is  extended  to  about  120dB 
in  this  example.  Figure  7.5(d)  illustrates  the  noise  source  contribution  of  the  time-based 
CMOS  imager.  It  is  similar  to  Figure  7.5(c). 

7.2  Fixed  Pattern  Noise 

Fixed  pattern  noise  (FPN)  is  the  spatial  variation  in  pixel  output  values  under 
uniform  illumination  due  to  device  and  interconnection  parameter  variations 
(mismatches)  across  the  sensor.  Therefore,  it  is  also  called  non-uniformity.  It  is  fixed  for 
a given  sensor,  but  varies  from  sensor  to  sensor.  Assume  F0  is  the  nominal  pixel  output 
value  at  uniform  illumination,  and  the  output  pixel  values  (excluding  temporal  noise) 
from  the  sensor  are  Vy  (i  = 1,2,  ...,  m,y  = l,2,...,n),  then  the  FPN  is  the  set  of  values 

Wy=V9-V0  (7.16) 

Unlike  the  temporal  noise  components  we  analyzed  in  section  7.1,  FPN  is  a 
spatial  noise.  It  affects  SNR  and  causes  more  degradation  in  image  quality  at  low 
illumination  than  high  illumination.  Generally,  the  sources  of  FPN  of  image  sensors  are 
spatial  variation  in  photodetector  geometry,  column  amplifiers  (in  voltage-based  CMOS 
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imagers)  and  dark  current.  FPN  for  CCD  image  sensors  appears  random.  The  sources  of 
FPN  in  a CCD  imager  are  spatial  variation  in  the  photodetector  geometry  and  the  dark 
current.  Neither  CCDs  nor  the  output  amplifier  that  is  shared  by  all  pixels  causes  FPN. 
The  sources  of  FPN  in  a voltage-based  CMOS  imager  are  pixel  transistor  and 
photodetector  geometry  variation,  dark  current  variation  and  column  amplifiers  caused 
column  FPN,  which  appears  as  “stripes”  in  displayed  image.  So,  voltage-based  CMOS 
images  generally  have  higher  FPN  than  CCD  imagers.  However,  since  time-based  CMOS 
imagers  output  digital  values,  the  FPN  originates  only  in  the  front-end  analog  processing 
circuits.  Comparison  of  SNR  and  FPN  for  wide  dynamic  CMOS  image  sensors  can  be 
found  in  literature  [67],  The  sources  of  FPN  in  our  proposed  time-based  CMOS  imager 
are  the  following. 

(1)  Variation  in  the  photodiode  geometry  (e.g.,  area). 

(2)  Variations  in  reset  transistor  parameters  (e.g.,  threshold  voltage,  it  will  affect 
charge  injection). 

(3)  Variation  in  preamplifier  parameters,  (e.g.,  offset  voltage). 

(4)  Variation  in  the  dark  current. 

FPN  is  typically  reported  as  the  standard  deviation  of  the  spatial  variation  in  pixel 
outputs  under  uniform  illumination  (excluding  temporal  noise)  as  a percentage  of  voltage 
swing.  In  the  literature,  FPN  values  of  0.1%  to  4%  have  been  reported  [13-15,17-18,21], 
Let  Zi  denotes  the  random  value  of  the  parameter  that  is  involved  in  FPN.  It  can  be 
expressed  as 

z,.  = z,.  + Az,. 


(7.17) 
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where  z(.  denotes  the  mean  value  (i.e.  the  nominal  value)  of  z,-,  and  Az(.  denotes  the 
variation  from  the  mean  value.  The  mean  of  A z,.  is  0 and  standard  deviation  of  Az(.  is  cr. . 
Thus,  the  pixel  output  voltage  value  Vo  of  the  front-end  circuit  can  be  approximated  by 


where  z is  the  vector  consisting  of  all  the  z,-  ’s,  V0  is  the  nominal  output  voltage  value, 


nominal  parameter  value.  Assuming  that  A z(.  ’s  are  uncorrelated,  FPN  can  be  expressed  as 


Figure  7.6  The  parameters  (highlighted  with  red  underscore)  involved  in  the  FPN 
analysis. 

Figure  7.6  shows  the  four  parameters  considered  in  the  FPN  analysis  for  our 
design.  These  parameters  are  highlighted  with  red  underscore.  A denotes  the  photodiode 
area,  I0  denotes  the  dark  current,  Vt  denotes  the  threshold  voltage  of  the  reset  transistor 
and  Vos  denotes  the  offset  voltage  of  the  preamplifier.  Since  a dummy  switch  is  used  to 
reduce  the  charge  injection  from  the  reset  transistor,  we  assume  the  effect  of  charge 


(7.18) 


and  — - is  the  sensitivity  of  V0  with  respect  to  the  zth  parameter  evaluated  at  the 


(7.19) 
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injection  is  a linear  function  of  Vt  as  a first-order  approximation.  This  is  expressed  as 
kresVt , where  kres  is  a constant  related  with  device  parameters. 


The  output  voltage  in  steady  state  can  be  expressed  by 


V,  =A„ 
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+ kres  • K ~ Kef  ~ Ks 


ph 


(7.20) 


where  Av  is  the  voltage  gain  of  the  preamplifier,  Jph  is  photocurrent  density,  tim  is  the 
integration  time  and  CPh  is  the  capacitance  at  the  cathode  of  the  photodiode.  The 
sensitivities  of  those  involved  parameters  are  estimated  to  be 
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So  the  FPN  can  be  approximated  as 
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In  the  four  terms  of  equation  (7.25),  the  first  and  second  ones  are  the  contribution  of 
photodiode  geometry  variation  and  dark  current  variation  respectively.  They  are  signal 
dependent.  The  third  and  fourth  terms  are  the  contribution  of  reset  transistor  threshold 
voltage  variation  and  comparator  offset  voltage  variation  respectively.  They  are  signal 
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independent.  As  an  example,  possible  values  of  the  a ’s  of  these  four  parameters  are 
shown  in  Table  7.1  [68]. 

Figure  7.7(a)  shows  the  contribution  of  the  FPN  sources  for  voltage-based  CMOS 
imager  with  t\nt  - 33ms,  Cph  = 17.8fF,  and  kres  = 0.003.  (kres  is  estimated  based  on  SPICE 

V -V  0 007V 

simulation  results.  k.„  ^ — — = — » 0.003)  The  figure  shows  that  the  offset 

rei  V,  0.6586F  ' & 

variation  of  the  preamplifier/comparator  dominates  the  FPN  at  low  light  intensity  level 
and  the  variation  of  the  photodiode  geometry  dominates  the  FPN  at  high  light  intensity 
level.  Equation  (7.21)  shows  that  the  sensitivity  of  photodiode  geometry  is  proportional 
to  photocurrent  density.  However,  the  SNR  is  large  enough  at  high  light  intensity  level 
but  is  small  at  low  light  intensity  level.  Therefore,  FPN  at  low  light  intensity  is  more 
important.  Thus,  to  reduce  the  effect  of  FPN,  offset  voltage  variation,  which  is  the  major 
contribution  of  FPN  at  low  light  intensity  range,  should  be  cancelled  or  calibrated.  This 
will  be  discussed  in  section  7.4.  The  maximum  FPN  is  about  lOmV.  If  the  signal  swing  is 
3V,  the  FPN  is  0.33%  of  signal  swing. 


Table  7.1  The  standard  deviation  of  parameters 


Parameter 

CT 

A 

0.4  %-A 

/o 

2%-h 

V, 

0.2%  • ~Vt 

Vos 

1.2m  V* 

*:  This  is  based  on  SPICE  (Bisim  3.3  version,  level  49)  simulation  result. 


Figure  7.7(b)  illustrates  the  FPN  and  the  contribution  of  FPN  sources  of  the  time- 
based  CMOS  imager  with  the  implementation  of  Weber’s  law.  Similarly,  offset  voltage 
variation  of  the  preamplifier/comparator  still  dominates  the  FPN  at  low  light  intensity 
range  and  photodiode  geometry  variation  dominates  the  FPN  in  high  light  intensity  range. 
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However,  the  contribution  of  dark  current  variation  is  not  constant  due  to  different 
sampling  time  for  different  photocurrent.  The  maximum  FPN  is  also  about  lOmV,  similar 
as  that  of  the  voltage-based  CMOS  imager.  Therefore,  the  FPN  is  0.33%  of  signal  swing. 

Also  notice  that  the  offset  variation  induced  FPN  dominates  when  integration 
time  is  not  long.  When  integration  is  long,  for  example  2.5s,  the  dark  current  induced 
FPN  will  dominates.  As  we  will  see  in  next  Chapter,  the  dark  current  induced  FPN 
corresponds  to  3.3%  of  signal  swing,  which  is  much  greater  than  offset  induced  FPN  of 
0.22%  of  signal  swing. 


Voltage-based  CMOS  imager  FPN  and  the  contribution  of  FPN  sources 


Time-based  CMOS  imager  FPN  and  the  contribution  of  FPN  sources 


Photo  Flux  (photons/cms) 


Photo  Flux  (photons/cm  s) 


(a)  (b) 

Figure  7.7  FPN  and  the  contribution  of  FPN  sources,  (a)  For  voltage-based  CMOS 
imager,  (b)  For  the  time-based  CMOS  imager  with  the  implementation  of  Weber’s  law. 

7.3  Defects 

Image  quality  is  one  of  the  important  specifications  of  an  image  sensor.  This 
means  that  the  sensor’s  image  should  be  flawless.  Unfortunately,  technology  is  not 
perfect.  Due  to  imperfections  in  the  processing,  a small  number  of  pixels  in  an  array  may 
be  defective  (hard  faults)  or  operate  out  of  the  specification  limits.  Such  pixels  appear  as 
white  or  black  points  in  the  image.  Typically,  the  white  spots  are  caused  by  impurities  in 
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the  silicon.  These  yield  locally  a very  high  dark  current,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  photocurrent.  For  a human  observer,  these  tend  to  be  much  more  annoying  than 
other  image  imperfections  such  as  temporal  noise  and  a mild  FPN.  Normally,  such  a pixel 
fault  can  be  isolated  and  the  error  can  be  corrected  by  interpolating  the  intensity 
information  from  neighboring  pixels.  Dierickx  et  al.  proposed  an  algorithm  for  detection 
and  correction  of  missing  pixels  [69,  70]  that  interested  reader  can  refer  to  and  we  will 
not  discuss  the  detail  of  defects  correction. 

7.4  Issues  Of  Off-chip  Offset  Calibration  And  On-chip  Offset  Cancellation 

Since  offset  voltage  is  the  most  important  source  of  FPN,  it  should  be  canceled 
on-chip  or  calibrated  off-chip.  Correlated  double  sampling  (CDS)  is  a commonly  used 
method  in  analog  circuits  to  reduce  the  effect  of  offset  voltage  on  chip.  It  is  also  suitable 
in  CMOS  imagers  to  reduce  the  FPN  and  reset  noise.  In  CDS,  the  output  is  sampled 
twice:  once  with  the  signal  present  and  the  second  time  immediately  after  reset.  Then,  the 
offset  voltage  and  reset  noise  are  eliminated  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  two  samples 
of  the  output.  However,  CDS  can  only  reduce  the  signal  independent  parts  of  the  FPN. 
The  signal  dependent  part  of  the  FPN  cannot  be  reduced  using  CDS.  In  DPS  pixel  design, 
CDS  circuits  have  to  be  integrated  inside  each  pixel  and  must  include  a high  gain 
amplifier  to  realize  an  auto-zeroing  procedure.  Since  a low-gain  preamplifier  is 
implemented  to  achieve  wide  frequency  response,  an  in-pixel  CDS  is  not  applicable  for 
our  case.  Here,  we  propose  an  off-chip  offset  calibration  method. 

Figure  7.8  illustrates  the  principle  of  one  approach  to  realize  the  offset  calibration. 
The  negative  input  of  the  comparator  is  set  to  the  properly  selected  reset  voltage  Vres 


(e-g.. 


V = 

res 


To  do  this,  the  reset  transistor  has  to  be  in  the  “on”  state  during 
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calibration.  The  positive  input  of  the  comparator  is  the  reference  voltage  plus  the  offset 
voltage  ( Vref  + Vos ).  The  reference  voltage  is  selected  to  be  in  the  range  of 

[ Kes  ~ V > Kes  + V ]•  The  reference  voltage  is  swept  linearly  in  its  range  with  a step  size  of 
A Vref.  At  each  sweeping  step,  the  array  is  latched  and  the  status  of  each  pixel  is  read  out 
such  that  the  offsets  of  them  are  identified  and  stored. 

The  output  of  the  comparator  toggles  when 

Kes  = Kef  + Ks  (7-26) 


SO 


v = V -V 

os  res  ref 


{121) 


In  calibration,  the  offset  voltage  caused  time  variation  can  be  calculated  as 


toff  ~ 


V C 

r os  ^ ph 


■ ph 


(7.28) 


Since 


, cjy„-v«) 

1 Ph  ~ 


(7.29) 


We  can  obtain 


V.. 


loff 


V -V 

r ref  r re 


(7.30) 


Here,  Vref  and  tim  are  known  parameters  that  can  be  found  in  the  Vref  table  and  the  timing 
table.  Vres  and  Vos  are  also  known.  So,  t0ff  can  be  calculated  based  on  equation  (7.30).  The 
calibrated  time  will  be  (?int  +toff).  Remember  the  variation  of  Vos  matters,  not  the  absolute 


value  of  Vos ■ 
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Figure  7.8  The  principle  of  off-chip  offset  calibration. 

T(k)  T(k+1)  T(k+2) 

A 

I 

t 

Figure  7.9  Index  assignment:  (N-k-1)  is  assigned  to  pixels  with  integration  time  t. 

The  difficulty  of  off-chip  calibration  for  the  time-based  CMOS  imager  is  that 
offset  calibration  is  not  accurate  due  to  the  quantization  of  the  photocurrent.  This  may 
result  in  over-calibration  and/or  under-calibration.  Also,  off-chip  calibration  does  not 
reduce  KTC  noise  as  CDS  does  in  conventional  APS  architecture.  Assume  the  expected 
time  t is  located  between  sampling  time  T{ k)  and  T(k+1)  as  shown  in  Figure  7.9,  the 
time-based  sampling  will  assign  the  index  (N-k-1)  to  the  sample.  We  will  obtain  the 
following  calibration  results: 

• If  T(k  - n -1)  > T(k  + 1)  + toff  > T(k  - ri) , where  toff  < 0 and  n = 0,1,...,  then 
index  (N-k+n)  should  be  assigned  to  the  pixel. 

• If  T(k  + n + Y)>toff  + T(k)  > T{k  + n ) , where  toff  > 0 and  n - 1,2,... , then  index 
(N-k-n-1)  should  be  assigned  to  the  pixel. 
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• Otherwise,  there  could  exist  one  index  error  for  the  pixels.  We  cannot  accurately 
calibrate  the  offset  voltage  because  we  actually  do  not  have  the  analog  voltage 
output. 

Note  that  even  for  the  first  two  calibrations,  there  still  exist  errors  because  the  t0ff 
is  a function  of  photocurrent  (see  equation  (7.28)).  The  calibration  just  tries  to  make  the 
effect  of  offset  smaller.  For  accurate  calibration,  on-chip  offset  cancellation  need  to  be 
involved  which  directly  deal  with  the  analog  signal. 


_L_swns 


Figure  7.10  Revised  DPS  pixel  with  the  on-chip  offset  cancellation. 

To  realize  on-chip  offset  cancellation  for  our  time-based  CMOS  imager,  a revised 
CDS  circuit  can  be  designed  as  shown  in  Figure  7.10.  In  the  figure,  the  comparator  has  a 
high  preamplifier  gain  of  more  than  40dB  (compared  with  12dB  of  previous  design)  such 
that  CDS  processing  can  be  correctly  processed.  This  comparator  bandwidth  reduces  to 
4%  of  the  previous  design.  When  SWres  is  Vdd,  the  preamplifier  of  the  comparator  works 
as  a voltage  follower  and  the  photodiode  voltage  Vph  is  reset  to  Vres  + Vos . When  SWres 

switches  to  ground,  the  reference  voltage  Vref  is  connected  to  the  positive  input  of  the 
comparator  and  the  system  enters  integration  mode.  Since  Vos  appears  at  both  the  positive 
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and  negative  inputs  of  the  comparator,  offset  voltage  is  cancelled  very  well.  This  on-chip 
offset  cancellation  technology  sacrifices  the  bandwidth  of  the  comparator  and  may  cause 
a large  system  error  as  shown  in  Figure  5.4. 


CHAPTER  8 

SIMULATION  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


In  this  chapter,  we  present  the  Cadence  SpectreS  simulation  and  experimental 
results  of  the  circuits  and  system.  Single  pixel  simulation  and  experimental  results  are 
presented  first.  Then,  the  simulation  and  experimental  results  of  the  readout  circuits  with 
the  configurable  shift  register  architecture  are  presented.  Finally  measurements  from  a 
32x32  pixel  array  are  presented. 


Figure  8.1  shows  the  diagram  of  a pixel.  It  consists  of  a photodiode,  a reset 
transistor,  a comparator  with  disabling  circuit  and  a row  select  transistor.  Simulation  and 
experimental  results  of  the  photodiode,  comparator  and  a single  pixel  are  presented  in  the 
following  subsections. 


8.1  Single  Pixel  Simulation  And  Experimental  Results 


Column  bus 


Figure  8.1  Diagram  of  a single  pixel. 
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To  test  the  performance  of  the  photodiode,  a square  wave  ranging  from  OV  to  5V 
is  applied  to  the  gate  of  the  reset  transistor  that  acts  as  a switch.  This  square  wave  is  the 
control  signal  SWres  in  Figure  8.1.  When  SWres  is  5V,  the  switch  is  closed  and  the 
photodiode  is  reset.  When  SWres  is  OV,  the  switch  is  opened.  The  photogenerated  current 
discharges  the  photodiode  cathode  capacitance,  approximately  following  the  relation  of 


C 


ph 


dVph 

dt 


Figure  8.2  shows  the  testing  result  under  the  luminance  of  24001ux.  The 


reset  voltage  Vres  = 3V  and  the  period  of  the  SWres  is  0.36ms.  The  photodiode  voltage 
drops  linearly  versus  time  as  expected.  Note  that  due  to  the  lack  of  specialized 
experimental  equipment,  the  accuracy  of  the  measured  results  may  be  further  improved. 


Figure  8.2  Photodiode  test  result:  photodiode  voltage  versus  time. 

Dark  current  is  measured  for  a single  pixel.  The  chip  is  tested  in  dark  environment 
and  reset  to  3V.  Then  the  photodiode  is  discharged  by  dark  current.  Reference  voltage  is 
set  to  be  a constant  value.  The  times  for  photodiode  voltage  to  drop  to  reference  voltage 
are  measured.  This  experiment  was  done  20  times.  The  mean  and  variance  of  the  time  is 
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calculated.  The  variance  is  caused  by  temporal  noise  and  readout  error.  The  experiment 
was  done  under  three  different  bias  voltages  cases  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  8.1. 


Table  8.1  Experimental  results  for  dark  current  testing  (room  temperature). 


Vbia 

Io 

Temporal  noise  (%  of  signal) 

SNRsimu 

SNRtest 

4.8V 

3.16fA 

0.18% 

52.0dB 

54.8dB 

4.2V 

3.39fA 

0.20% 

52.0dB 

54.0dB 

3.8V 

7.60fA 

0.23% 

52.7dB 

50.0dB 

Note  that  the  dark  current  measured  here  includes  the  leakage  current  in  the 
photodiode  pn  junction  and  the  leakage  current  introduced  by  substrate  carriers.  The 
measured  total  dark  current  value  is  higher  than  that  shown  in  the  literature  [50].  One 
reason  is  that  the  large  pixel  that  has  much  more  complex  analog  and  digital  circuit 
injects  more  carriers  into  substrate.  These  carriers  are  absorbed  by  the  pn  junction  of  the 
photodiode  and  form  a current  in  parallel  with  the  dark  current.  Therefore,  when  the  bias 
current  increases,  there  exists  more  substrate-induced  leakage  current.  Another  reason 
comes  from  the  current  due  to  voltage  bounce  on  the  supply/retum  rails  [71]. 
Experimental  results  show  that  as  bias  voltage  decreases  from  4.8V  to  4.2V  and  to  3.8V, 
the  measured  leakage  current  increases  from  3.16fA  to  3.39fA  and  to  7.86fA.  To  reduce 
this  effect,  a small  pixel  with  simple  circuit  design  will  be  helpful.  Another  method  is  to 
use  an  n+  guard  ring  around  the  n-well/p-sub  photodiode  to  absorb  the  substrate  carriers. 
This  can  dramatically  reduce  the  effect  of  substrate  carriers. 

The  temporal  noise  comes  from  the  KTC  noise,  shot  noise  of  dark  current, 
thermal  noise  of  comparator  and  power  supply  voltage  variation.  The  experiment  was 
done  in  dark  environment  to  avoid  room  light  variation.  The  measured  SNR  are  54.8dB, 
54.0dB  and  50.0dB  respectively.  To  compare  them  with  theoretic  results,  equation  (7.14) 
can  be  revised  to  the  following  equation: 
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SNR  = 10  log 


0 


(8.1) 


n 


int 


int 


Substituting  the  noise  source  values  and  the  integration  time  used  in  the  experiments,  we 
can  obtain  the  simulated  SNRs  that  are  listed  in  Table  8.1.  The  simulation  results  and 
experimental  results  are  close  to  each  other.  The  difference  mainly  comes  from  the  power 
supply  variation  and  substrate  noise  that  are  not  included  in  the  theoretic  model  in 
Chapter  7. 

To  measure  the  dynamic  range  of  a single  pixel,  a pixel  is  exposed  to  various  light 
intensities.  The  reset  voltage  is  set  to  3V.  The  light  intensities  in  the  environment  are 
measured  using  digital  light  meter  LX- 102.  The  reference  voltage  is  set  to  be  low  in  the 
high  and  middle  light  intensity  range  but  high  in  the  low  light  intensity  range.  The 
integration  times  needed  for  the  comparator  to  toggle  are  measured  using  the  digital 
oscilloscope  Tektronix  2430A.  To  demonstrate  the  concept  of  extending  dynamic  range 
based  on  two-degrees  of  freedom  and  keep  a relatively  high  SNR  in  the  measurement,  the 
sampling  times  and  reference  voltages,  the  maximal  integration  time  is  set  to  300  ms  in 
the  experiment.  The  shortest  sampling  time  is  measured  to  be  8.1  ps.  After  the 
experiment,  the  light  intensities  are  reconstructed  from  the  timing  and  reference  voltage 
information.  The  sampling  time,  reference  voltage  and  reconstructed  light  intensity 
versus  the  measured  light  intensity  are  shown  in  Figure  8.3.  The  regression  analysis 
shows  that  the  adjusted  R2  of  reconstructed  light  intensity  to  measured  light  intensity  is 
0.99.  The  measured  dynamic  range  is  115dB,  to  which  sampling  time  contributes  88dB 
and  reference  voltage  contributes  27dB. 
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Figure  8.3  Single  pixel  test  results:  (a)  time  versus  measured  light  intensity,  (b)  reference 
voltage  versus  measured  light  intensity,  (c)  reconstructed  light  intensity  versus  measured 
light  intensity  (circles:  sampling  points;  solid  line:  regression  line). 

The  sensitivity  [72]  of  the  pixel  is  decided  by 


s = (8.2) 

incident_light_intensity  ■ AT 

From  the  experiment,  the  sensitivity  of  a pixel  can  be  found  to  be  about  6.4V/lux-s. 

8.2  Readout  Circuit  Simulation  And  Experimental  Results 
A 2x10  pixel  array  absolute  address  coding  (AAC)  readout  architecture  was 
simulated  using  SpectreS  and  also  fabricated  using  AMI  0.5um  processing  and  tested. 
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The  external  clock  signal  is  used  directly  as  the  clock  of  the  column  shift  registers  (CSR) 
or  CSR  _clk  = elk  . The  clock  of  the  row  shift  registers  (RSR)  is  generated  by 

RSR  _ elk  = A0  ■ end  _ mark  ■ sample  ■ CSR  _ elk 

The  bit-line  values  of  the  CSR  are  controlled  externally  and  have  the  logic  value  of  “1”  or 
“0”.  The  addresses  of  A0  are  set  to  {0,1, 0,1, 0,1, 0,1, 0,1}.  This  circuit  is  used  to  test  the 
logic  function  of  the  AAC  architecture.  Figure  8.4  shows  the  simulation  results  with  all 
the  bit-line  values  are  set  to  logic  “1”.  When  the  sample  single  is  high,  the  circuit  is  ready 
for  data  readout:  The  loade  becomes  high  to  load  the  column  addresses  to  the  column 
shift  registers;  the  RSRclk  becomes  elk  such  that  the  row  shift  registers  are  loaded. 
After  the  sample  signal  becomes  low,  the  addresses  start  to  be  read  out.  At  the  end  of  one 
row  of  data,  the  endjnark  (here  it  is  logic  high)  appears  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  row 
and  trigger  the  RSR_clk  and  load  e signals  to  become  high  such  that  the  column 
addresses  are  re-loaded.  After  the  endmark  is  read  out,  the  RSR  clk  becomes  low  and 
its  up-down  edge  cause  the  row  shift  registers  to  shift  such  that  the  next  row  is  selected 
and  start  to  read  out  the  addresses  of  it.  The  RSR  out  here  is  the  end-frame-bit.  Here  it  is 
also  used  to  indicate  the  function  of  the  row  shift  registers.  Clearly  it  has  two  RSR  clk 
periods  low  state  and  one  RSR  clk  period  high  state.  This  comes  from  the  two  rows 
structure  of  the  circuit. 

Figure  8.5  shows  the  experimental  results  of  the  circuit.  A slow  frequency  clock 
was  used  in  the  experiment  such  that  the  measured  frequencies  are  within  the  digital 
oscilloscope’s  bandwidth.  In  this  experiment  shown  in  the  figure,  all  the  column  lines 
were  set  logic  high  and  we  can  see  that  there  are  10  clocks  between  RSRclk,  which  is 
what  we  expected.  The  addresses  of  Ao  are  sent  out  in  series  and  the  end  mark  appears  at 
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the  end  of  the  row  address  sequence  and  is  read  at  the  clock  period  covered  by  RSRclk. 
After  two  RSR_clk  pulses,  the  RSR  out  changes  from  logic  low  to  logic  high  and  stays 
in  the  logic  high  state  for  one  RSR_clk  period  and  then  becomes  low  again.  This  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  simulation  results.  The  load  e signal  behaves  as  RSR  clk.  Since  the 
address  data  are  correct  for  each  row,  the  “load_enable”  function  is  correctly 
accomplished.  This  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  one  row  address  readout,  the  column 
addresses  are  re-loaded  in  the  column  shift  registers.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
simulation  results. 


Figure  8.4  Simulation  results  of  the  timing  signal  of  AAC  readout  architecture. 

The  layout  of  the  test  chip  is  shown  in  Figure  8.6.  It  is  layouted  using  AMI  0.5um 
technology.  The  circuitry  at  the  top  is  a single  pixel  testing  circuitry.  The  photodiode 
voltage  is  read  out  through  a follower-connected  opamp.  The  testing  point  signals  are 
also  readout  through  follower-connected  opamps.  The  circuitry  at  the  bottom  of  the  chip 
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is  the  2x10  pixel  array  absolute  address  coding  readout  circuitry.  The  pixel  outputs  are 
controlled  externally.  There  are  totally  40  pads  in  the  testing  chip. 
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Figure  8.5  Measured  timing  signal  of  AAC  readout  architecture. 


Figure  8.6  Layout  of  the  test  chip 
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8.3  Image  Sensor  Array  Simulation  And  Experimental  Results 

A 2x2  pixel  array  circuit  was  simulated  in  Cadence  SpectreS.  Sixteen  D flip-flops 
(in  column  shift  register)  are  included  in  the  simulation.  Constant  current  sources  are 
used  as  the  photocurrents  to  discharge  the  photodiode’s  parasitic  capacitor.  The  control 
logic  is  same  as  that  used  in  the  chip  of  a 32x32  pixel  array.  An  extra  row  is  added  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pixel  array  with  a single  grounded  NMOS  transistor  in  each  pixel  to 
guarantee  the  last  row  of  the  sensor  array  can  undergo  the  disabling  processing.  The  gates 
of  these  NMOS  transistors  are  connected  to  the  rowselect  and  the  drains  of  these 
transistors  are  connected  to  the  column  lines.  When  this  extra  row  is  selected,  the  only 
data  that  will  be  read  out  is  the  “end  mark”  and  meanwhile,  the  last  row  of  the  sensor 
array  is  under  the  disabling  processing.  At  the  next  RSR  clk  cycle,  the  “end_frame_bit” 
becomes  logic  “1”  and  the  array  enters  track  mode.  If  the  extra  row  is  not  included,  the 
array  enters  track  mode  with  the  last  row  undergoes  disabling  processing.  This  will  result 
in  the  pixels  in  the  last  row  are  disabled  in  the  track  mode  of  first  sampling  before  they 
are  read  off  chip  and  therefore,  the  last  row  becomes  a bad  row.  In  the  simulation  design, 
we  expect  that  pixels  located  at  (1,1),  (1,2)  and  (2,1)  should  be  read  out  at  the  first 
sampling  time  and  pixel  located  at  (2,2)  should  be  read  out  at  the  second  sampling  time. 
After  each  sampling,  the  fired  pixels  should  be  disabled  and  should  not  be  read  out  again 
in  the  following  sampling  times.  Figure  8.7  illustrates  the  simulation  results.  They  are 
consistent  with  what  we  have  expected. 

Figure  8.8  shows  the  schematic  of  a 32x32  pixel  array  CMOS  imager  circuit.  It 
has  three  major  parts:  pixel  array  (within  the  square  box),  logic  control  (within  the 
polygon  box)  and  row  and  column  decoders  (the  rest). 
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Figure  8.7  The  simulation  results  of  the  2x2  pixels  array  testing  circuit. 
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Figure  8.8  Schematic  diagram  of  the  32x32  pixel  array  CMOS  imager. 
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Several  measured  results  are  shown  in  Figure  8.9.  The  index  image  in  Figure 
8.9(a)  shows  the  experiment  result  of  the  imager  array  under  room  light  environment  with 
half  of  the  array  being  covered.  The  dynamic  range  of  this  image  is  85dB.  A letter  “I” 
taped  on  a long  fluorescence  lamp  was  captured  using  a 4mm  lens  mounted  on  the  imager 
and  the  index  image  is  shown  in  Figure  8.9(b).  The  dynamic  range  of  this  image  is 
104dB.  The  post-processing  image  where  the  variation  of  dark  current  is  subtracted  from 
Figure  8.9(b)  is  shown  in  Figure  8.9(c).  It  looks  smoother  than  the  raw  image. 

FPN  is  evident  in  these  experimental  results.  The  FPN  comes  mainly  from  the 
offset  voltage  variation  of  the  comparators.  In  the  current  design,  we  do  not  include  off- 
chip  offset  calibration  function  and  we  do  not  implement  on-chip  offset  cancellation 
design  either.  This  results  in  the  evident  FPN.  On-chip  offset  cancellation  design  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  future  designs.  To  measure  the  FPN,  uniform  light  sources 
should  be  used.  Since  we  do  not  have  this  kind  of  device  in  the  lab,  we  cannot  measure 
the  FPN  characteristics  under  uniform  light  source.  However,  FPN  characteristics  in  dark 
environment  can  be  measured  and  this  will  give  us  a quantitative  image  of  FPN  of  CMOS 
image  sensors.  Figure  8.10  shows  the  space  variation  of  the  dark  currents.  In  the 
experiment,  the  pixel  comparator  bias  voltage  is  set  to  3.8V.  The  dark  image  was 
captured  20  times.  Then  average  of  the  images  was  calculated  such  that  temporal  noise 
effect  can  be  reduced.  The  mean  value  of  the  dark  current  is  6.35fA  and  the  standard 
deviation  is  0.75fA.  So  this  FPN  under  dark  is  about  3.3%  of  signal  swing.  The  standard 
deviation  of  offset  voltage  is  6.65mV.  It  contributes  FPN  of  0.22%  signal  swing,  which  is 
much  less  than  3.3%.  This  is  consistent  with  what  we  have  mentioned  in  Chapter  7 that 
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when  integration  is  long,  dark  current  induced  FPN  dominates.  In  summary,  the 
characteristics  of  the  CMOS  imager  are  listed  in  Table  8.2. 


(b)  (c) 


Figure  8.9  Index  image  results  of  the  32x32  pixel  array  CMOS  imager,  (a)  The  imager 
array  under  room  light  environment  with  half  of  the  array  being  covered.  Dynamic  range 
is  85dB.  (b)  A letter  “I”  taped  on  a long  fluorescence  lamp  and  was  captured  with  a 4mm 
lens  mounted  on  the  imager  array.  Dynamic  range  is  104dB.  (c)  The  post-processing 
image  where  the  variation  of  dark  current  is  subtracted  from  Figure  8.9(b). 

In  the  AMI  0.5um  processing,  there  are  three  metal  layers  and  one  polysilicon 
layer.  Generally,  in  the  layout  design,  the  metall  is  placed  in  horizontal  direction  and 
metal_2  is  placed  in  vertical  direction.  The  metal_3  layer  is  used  to  cover  the  layout  area 
with  opens  to  the  photodiode  area.  The  layout  of  a single  pixel,  a column  shift  register 
unit,  a row  shift  register  unit  and  the  32x32  pixel  array  CMOS  imager  chip  layout  are 
shown  in  Figure  8.11.  The  area  of  the  chip  is  2940umx2940um.  There  are  40  MOSIS- 
provided  pads. 
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Figure  8.10  Space  variation  of  dark  current  in  the  32x32  pixel  array. 


Table  8.2  Characteristics  of  the  CMOS  imager 


Process 

0.5pm  5V  CMOS,  single  poly, 
triple  metal 

Pixel  pitch 

60pm  x60pm 

Pixel  fill  factor 

2.8% 

Saturation  voltage 

3V 

Sensitivity 

6.4V/lux-s 

Space  resolution 

32x32 

Dynamic  range 

115dB 

Temporal  noise 

0.20% 

FPN 

3.3%  (dark) 

Power  consumption 

37.8mW 

8.4  Discussion 

As  the  photodiode  is  placed  close  to  the  circuit,  “cross  talk”  happens  during  the 
process.  The  electrons  in  the  substrate  may  be  absorbed  by  the  photodiode.  This  will 
cause  an  increase  of  dark  current.  One  way  to  minimize  the  effect  of  “cross  talk”  is  to  add 
n+  guard  ring  around  the  photodiode. 

The  power  supply  of  mixed-signal  circuit  can  cause  trouble  to  analog  circuit  part 
due  to  the  power  supply  variation  caused  by  the  digital  circuit  part.  Separating  power 
supply  can  help  avoid  this  problem. 
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The  fill  factor  of  the  current  design  is  2.8%.  The  wide  pitch  between  pixels  causes 
bad  space  resolution  of  the  captured  images.  A more  dedicated  design  could  reduce  the 
transistor  numbers  and  thus  help  increase  the  fill  factor.  Design  with  smaller  size 
processing,  for  example,  0.1 8um  technology,  can  also  help  increase  fill  factor.  Some 
special  technology  such  as  thin  film  on  ASIC  (TFA)  provides  different  layers  for  sensing 
and  process  and  it  provides  100%  fill  factor. 


CHAPTER  9 

CONCLUSION  AND  FUTURE  DIRECTION 


9.1  Conclusion 

A time-based  synchronous  readout  CMOS  imager  is  proposed  in  the  dissertation. 
It  provides  two-degrees  of  freedom,  i.e.  the  sampling  time  and  reference  voltage,  to 
realize  ultra-wide  dynamic  range  imaging.  We  also  proposed  optimal  sampling  strategies 
to  maximize  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR).  The  sampling  interval  is  constrained  by  the 
readout  speed  and  must  be  longer  than  the  worst  readout  time  of  a frame  (i.e.  the 
minimum  sampling  interval).  This  constraint  is  named  time  domain  minimum  contrast 
constraint.  To  maximizing  the  SNR,  full  well  charge  should  be  discharged  and  this  is 
named  full  well  charge  (FWC)  criterion.  The  sampling  strategies  decided  by  these  two 
criteria  achieve  maximum  SNR  and  must  satisfy  the  time  domain  minimum  contrast 
requirement.  In  the  applications  without  sampling  time  limitation  such  as  still  imaging, 
constant  reference  voltages  of  zero  should  be  applied  and  the  sampling  times  are  decided 
by  the  quantization  of  the  light  intensities  and  the  minimum  contrast  law.  For  the  cases 
where  time  domain  minimum  contrast  law  is  violated,  reference  voltage  has  to  be 
increased  until  the  time  domain  minimum  contrast  constraint  is  satisfied.  This  results  in  a 
partial  use  of  the  whole  well  charge.  This  reference  voltage  adjustment  usually  occurs  in 
the  high  light  intensity  range.  The  bending-up  point  in  high  light  intensity  range  is  named 
a.  In  applications  with  limited  sampling  time  such  as  video  applications,  reference 
voltages  will  bend  up  towards  the  reset  voltage  in  the  low  light  intensity  range.  The 
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sampling  time  interval  in  this  reference  voltage  bending-up  range  should  be  set  to  the 
minimum  sampling  interval.  The  bending-up  point  in  low  light  intensity  range  is  named 
/?.  The  application  of  linear  quantization  of  light  intensity  and  the  application  of  Weber’s 
law  are  examined  in  detail  in  this  dissertation. 

Temporal  noise  and  fixed  pattern  noise  (FPN)  are  analyzed  in  detail.  The  noise 
sources  come  from  the  front-end  analog  circuit  part.  The  sources  of  KTC  noise,  shot 
noise  and  thermal  noise  are  analyzed  from  three  stages:  reset  stage,  integration  stage  and 
readout  stage.  SNR  and  dynamic  range  are  analyzed  for  conventional  voltage-based 
CMOS  imagers  and  the  time-based  CMOS  imager.  It  turns  out  that  the  time-based  CMOS 
imager  has  wider  dynamic  range  than  conventional  voltage-based  CMOS  imagers  and 
keeps  almost  the  same  SNR  performance  in  low  and  medium  light  intensity  ranges  and 
better  SNR  in  high  light  intensity  range.  FPN  are  analyzed  based  on  the  statistical  model 
we  used.  It  turns  out  that  the  offset  voltage  variation  of  the  comparators  is  the  dominant 
source  of  FPN  and  we  need  to  calibrate  the  output  using  an  off-chip  offset  calibration 
method  or  an  on-chip  offset  cancellation  method. 

Different  high-speed  readout  schemes  are  also  proposed  and  the  relative  and 
absolute  address  coding  (R&AAC)  technique  turns  out  to  be  the  one  that  has  the  fastest 
readout  speed  with  a little  bit  more  gate  delay  and  reconstruction  complexity.  Only  the 
fired  pixels  are  read  out  and  each  pixel  is  read  out  just  once.  For  N multiple  samples,  the 
R&AAC  readout  scheme  increases  the  readout  speed  by  N times  than  conventional  bit 
frame  readout  scheme  when  no  multiplex  processing  is  involved. 
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Circuit  design  is  discussed  in  detail  and  the  system-level  architecture  is  presented.  The 
whole  system  is  built  on  a 2.94x2.94  mm2  silicon  using  AMI  0.5um  technology.  A test 
chip  is  also  built  to  test  the  performance  of  different  part  of  the  system,  i.e.  the  pixel,  the 
comparator  and  the  readout  architecture.  Cadence  Spectre  simulation  results  match  the 
measurements  well.  However,  the  FPN  is  evident  in  the  captured  images  due  the  lack  of 
offset  calibration  circuit. 

In  summary,  the  time-based  CMOS  imager  has  the  following  advantages: 

1 ) Ultra- wide  dynamic  range  imaging 

2)  High  speed  readout  strategy:  bit  plane  compression  readout  scheme 

3)  Pixel  sensor  with  direct  1-bit  digital  output:  no  need  for  ADC 

4)  Straightforward  image  reconstruction. 

The  major  contributions  of  this  research  work  are: 

1)  The  proposal  of  two  degrees  of  freedom  time-based  sampling  technique 

2)  The  analysis  of  the  optimal  sampling  strategy  for  time-based  multiple 
sampling  technique 

3)  The  development  and  analysis  of  the  bit  plane  compression  readout 
schemes 

4)  The  noise  analysis  of  the  time-based  CMOS  imager 

5)  The  successful  design  and  test  of  the  fabricated  system 

9.2  Future  Directions 

There  are  two  important  issues  remaining  to  investigate.  First,  to  achieve  more 
accurate  output,  on-chip  offset  cancellation  technique  should  be  involved.  One  solution  is 
shown  in  section  6.4  of  Chapter  6.  This  will  result  in  a longer  comparator  settling  time 
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due  to  the  finite  unity  gain  frequency  of  a comparator.  Advanced  technology  such  as 
0.1 8um  technology,  helps  increase  the  unity  gain  frequency. 

Second,  to  make  this  design  more  practicable,  adaptively  sensing  light  luminance 
should  be  involved.  We  do  not  need  to  fix  the  sensing  range  to  a particular  range  like 
from  Io  to  106Io-  The  first  fired  pixels  indicate  the  brightest  light  intensity  in  the  scene  and 
the  quantization  is  applied  to  the  range  from  Io  to  the  corresponding  maximum 
photocurrent.  This  will  increase  the  complexity  of  the  system.  A sampling  start-up  circuit 
needs  to  sense  the  first  firing  time  with  reference  voltage  of  0.  A more  involved  method 
would  continue  to  sample  only  when  significant  numbers  of  pixels  fire.  Such  adaptive 
strategies  will  make  the  system  more  accurate  and  more  practicable. 


APPENDIX  A 

THE  MATLAB  CODE  FOR  THE  DEMO  OF  IMAGE  “LENA” 


% This  program  is  an  example  to  sample  an  8-bit 
% image  with  nonlinear  6 bits  representation. 

% delta  v is  calculated  based  on  the  64  selected  Iph  and 
% sampling  time  % (in  this  example 
% sampling  time  is  linearly  increased). 

% The  transform  from  nonlinear  representation  to  linear  representation  % is  examined. 

% Qiang  Luo 
% May  28,  2001 

clear 
close  all 
N=64; 

Iph=zeros(N,l); 


% set  Iph  — 

% Iph<255  & Iph>=2 1 1 

step=ll; 

for  k=l:5 

Iph(k)=2 5 5 -(k- 1 ) * step ; 
end 
last=5; 

% Iph<2 1 1 & Iph>=92 

step=4; 

for  k=l:27 

Iph(last+k)=200-k*  step ; 
end 

last=32; 

% Iph<92  & Iph>=l  1 

step=3; 

for  k=l:27 

Iph(last+k)=92-k*step; 

end 

last=59; 
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% Iph<l  1 

Iph(60)=8; 

Iph(61)=5; 

Iph(62)=2; 

Iph(63)=l; 

Iph(64)=0; 


% Iph  set  finished 

% calculate  the  delta  v 

% assume  the  time  has  a constant  step  of  1 . Thus  we  have  time  instance  from  1 to  64 

% for  the  64  samplings 

t=l:N; 

t=f; 

% assume  a normalized  capacitance,  thus  the  C=1 
C=l; 

delta_v=zeros(N,  1 ); 

delta_v=Iph.*t/C; 

f=l./t; 

% verify  the  reconstruction 
load  lenademo.mat 
yy=zeros(256,256); 
for  m=l:256 
for  n=l:256 

yy(m,n)=f(N-y(m,n))*CMelta_v(N-y(m,n)); 

end 

end 

% reconstructed  image  has  exactly  the  same  value  as  original  sampling 

% value 

z=x-yy; 

min(min(z)) 

max(max(z)) 

load  lena.mat 
figure 
image(girl) 
axis  square 
axis  off 

colormap(gray(256)); 
title('original  image') 

figure 

subplot(  1,2,1) 
image(y) 
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axis  square 
axis  off 

colormap(gray(64)); 
title('sampled  image') 

subplot(l,2,2) 
image(yy); 
axis  square 
axis  off 

colormap(gray(64)); 
title('reconstructed  image') 

% The  test  for  high  dynamic  range 
for  k=0:8:(256-64) 
z=yy-k; 
subplot(l,2,2) 
image(z); 
axis  square 
axis  off 

colormap(gray(64)); 
title('reconstructed  image') 

pause 

end 

for  k=(256-64-8):-8:0 
z=yy-k; 
subplot(l,2,2) 
image(z); 
axis  square 
axis  off 

colormap(gray(64)); 
title('reconstructed  image') 

pause 

end 


APPENDIX  B 

THE  MATLAB  CODE  FOR  THE  DEMO  OF  WIDE  DYNAMIC  RANGE  IMAGES 


% This  program  is  a demo  to  display  a wide  dynamic  range  image. 

% 8 bits  record  is  used. 

% 

% The  transform  from  nonlinear  representation  to  linear  representation  % is  examined. 

% Qiang  Luo 
% July  17,  2001 

% examine  the  relations  among  Iph,  Vref,  and  tint 

clear 

load  Vref_8bits.mat 

Vres=2.5;  % units:  volt 

delta_v=V  res- Vref; 

% verify  the  reconstruction 

% y is  the  nonlinear  reconstructed  image.  It  consists  of  sampling  index 
% These  can  be  used  to  search  the  sampling  time  table  and  reference 
% voltage  table  to  reconstruct  an  image  - linearized  reconstructed  image. 

load  suntreedemo.mat 
% x is  original  image,  y is  sampled  image 
yy=zeros(size(y));  % yy  is  linearized  reconstructed  image:  Iph 
[M,N]=size(yy); 

C=le-5;  % C is  estimated  based  on  the  Iph_ratio  table 

fmt=l  ./tint; 

% here  max(max(yy))=l,  in  other  words,  yy  is  normalized  Iph 
% sampling  table.  For  display  the  matrix  should  multiply  some  value 
% e.g.  256 
for  m=l:M 
for  n=l  :N 

yy(m,n)=fmt(256-y(m,n))*delta_v(256-y(m,n))*C*10A6*162.5;  % 10A6:  MHz 

end 
end 

figure 

subplot(  1,2,1) 
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y=1.497.*y; 
image(y) 
axis  off 
axis  equal 

colormap(gray(2 56)); 
title('sampled  image') 

subplot(l,2,2) 
yy=360*256.*yy; 
image(yy); 
axis  off 
axis  equal 

title('reconstructed  image') 

% The  test  for  high  dynamic  range  : invisible  parts 
for  k=64:64:3136  % this  is  for  suntreedemo.mat 
z=yy-k; 
subplot(l,2,2) 
image(z); 
axis  off 
axis  equal 

title('reconstructed  image') 
pause 

end 

for  k=3 13 6-64: -64: 64 
z=yy-k; 
subplot(l,2,2) 
image(z); 
axis  off 
axis  equal 

title('reconstructed  image') 
pause 


end 
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